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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


ARLIAMENT reassembled on Thursday. Mr. Balfour's 
first duty was to propose a Motion for taking the whole 
time of the House for Government business. This very right 
and natural proposal—the whole object of the Autumn Session 
is the passing of the Education Bill and of certain formal but 
essential Government measures—was, of course, fiercely resisted 
by the Irish Members, and was not carried before a violent scene 
bad taken place which led to the suspension of Mr. O’Donnell. 
We do not, however, propose to describe this scene, as nothing 
pleases the naughty children of Parliament so much, or so 
much encourages them in their naughtiness, as public atten- 
tion being paid to their vagaries. If the whole Unionist Press 
could be induced to practise such reticence—a reticence, we 
admit, far easier for a weekly than a daily newspaper—we 
should hear much less of Irish Parliamentary rowdyism. In 
the end Mr. Balfour’s Resolution was carried by a majority of 
117 votes,—262 to 145. When later the Bill was taken in 
Committee it was too late for any very serious amount of work 
to be got through, but some progress was made with the dis- 
cussion of Clause 8, and Mr. Balfour once again made it clear 
that though the persons, the majority of whom are appointed 
by the denomination to which the school belongs, are called 
managers, they by no means have the whole control of the 
school in their hands, and that in matters of secular education 
the control will be in the hands of the local authority. 


The prospect of a satisfactory passing of the Bill has 
been made abundantly clear by the assembly of Parliament. 
Unionist Members have been thoroughly awakened by the 
unfair attacks on the Bill to the need of giving the Govern- 
ment a vigorous and constant support, and taken as a whole 
the license of the enemies of the Bill has proved a real source 
of strength to the Government. Meantime the opposition 
outside seems to grow more violent every day. It has often 
been said by cynical politicians that if it ever came to a Con- 
stitutional strugele in this country, the most eager and sub- 
servient upholders of the Royal power would be found among 
the Radicals. We have always regarded the assertion as a 
calumny, but when Dr. Clifford, as he did on Wednesday, de- 
clares upon a public platform that if the Education Bill 
passes the King should be petitioned to do what under our 
Constitution he has had no right to do for over two hundred 
years—z.e., to veto the Bill—it is difficult to deny the allega- 
tion, To such lengths does fanaticism carry men. And 
remember, Dr. Clifford is no mere foolish windbag, but a 











keen Radical politician, and the recognised leader of the 
Nonconformist opponents of the present Bill. 


The Daily Mail of Friday publishes a telegram despatched 
from Bucharest which declares that Russia is now urging on 
Turkey a revival of the famous Treaty of Unkiar-Skelessi, a 
Treaty made in 1833, under which Turkey, had it not been 
abrogated, would have passed under Russian protection, Turkey 
promising to allow Russian warships to use the Bosphorus and 
Dardanelles freely, but closing them to the ships of other 
nations. If the story should turn out to be accurate, which 
we think unlikely, we trust the British people will consider the 
question very carefully before they rush to the conclusion that 
British interests must be greatly damaged. That German and 
Austrian interests will suffer most seriously, and also French 
interests—owing to France’s claims in the Levant—we do not 
deny ; but now that we hold Egypt we have no special interests 
at the Turkish end of the Mediterranean. As we cannot hope 
to make the Mediterranean a British lake, the more numerous 
the naval interests and Powers in the Mediterranean, the better 
for us. We may hold the balance, though we cannot enjoy a 
monopoly. Itis worth noting that the correspondent of the 
Daily Mail attributes increased Russian activity in the Near 
East to the fact that the Anglo-Japanese Alliance has shut 
the door in the Far East. If this is true, it would be most 
foolish for us to lead any movement to check Russia in the 
Levant. Our object should be to provide a safety-valve for 
Russian activity, not still further to check her expansion, and 
so provoke an explosion in which India may be involved. 


President Roosevelt has succeeded after all in putting an end 
to the Pennsylvanian coal strike. Great pressure has been 
applied to the railway magnates who ‘own. the mines, 
and after much resistance they have agreed, with Mr. 
Pierpont Morgan at their head, to go to arbitration. The 
arbitrators are to be six in number, of whom only one is 
an expert in coal, and have been nominated by Mr. Roose- 
velt with the assent of the “operators” and the miners. Their 
award is to be delivered within a fixed date, and is to be 
imperative on both parties for three years, work in the mines 
being resumed at once. The terms do not include full recog- 
nition of the right of combination, and there is fear that the 
men will hereafter demand changes which the “operators” will 
not concede; but public opinion is satisfied, and in America the 
theory is that no body of strikers will venture to outrage 
public opinion. We shall see; but meanwhile the agitation 
against Trusts—that is, monopolies—has received an increased 
impetus. Dear coal touches the household as well as endangers 
many forms of associated enterprise. At the same time, 
President Roosevelt has still further raised himself in the 
estimation of his fellow-countrymen as a man of action, and also 
as a man of moderation. They feel that he will somehow find 
out a way to curb the excesses of the great monopolies without 
falling into the dangers of a Socialistic interference with 
commercial liberty. The American people are clearly going 
to trust Mr. Roosevelt as they trusted Washington and 
Lincoin. Their trust will not be misplaced. 


M. Rouvier produced his Budget on Tuesday, and it 
proved less sensational than was expected. He estimated the 
expenditure at the enormous figure of £144,000,000, and the 
deficit at rather more than £8,000,000. He proposes no grand 
cure for this difference, but snatches up windfalls like the gain 
on the conversion and the Chinese indemnity, suppresses the 
redemption fund of the national Savings Banks, and the 
annuity granted to the school funds, takes exemptions worth 
£2,000,000 a year from local brandy distillers, increases the 
price of best tobacco, and with a few other smaller “ reforms ” 
hopes altogether for a small surplus. The real work will have 
to be done in a future year, and will never be done successfully 
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till private Members are forbidden, as in our own Parliament, 
to propose and carry new expenditure. The deficit is in the 
main due not to the Government, but to the Chamber. 


The struggle between the Russian agriculturists and the 
bureaucracy still continues. The members of the Zemstvos or 
local Councils ask for greater liberty of speech, and some- 
times when this is refused resign in a body. They demand 
also, as a first instalment of reform, a revision of the system of 
taxation, which, they say, presses unduly upon the agricul- 
turists. The reactionaries are furiously angry at the demand 
for more freedom of speech, and we can understand their 
fear of publicity if the horrible story told to the corre- 
spondent of the Times is as well founded as he believes. 
In one district of Kharkov some peasants were being tried for 
resisting authority, when their counsel asked permission to 
give evidence as to the conduct of the soldiers, who had not only 
flogged the peasants, but outraged a great number of their 
women. It was pleaded that they had therefore been punished 
enough; but permission to give evidence was refused, and the 
peasants were sentenced to fines or short terms of imprison- 
ment. There had been, in fact, a Dragonnade of the locality, 
and there is no redress. 





At the German Colonial Congress, which commenced its 
sittings on Friday week in Berlin, several speakers addressed 
the assemblage in favour of concentrating emigration upon 
Brazil. There were already two hundred thousand colonists 
in that Republic who preserved their national character and 
their janguage, and this number should be increased, both to 
enable their separateness to continue and to provide an 
exceilent market. Dr. Jannasch, the geographer, strongly 
supported this view, and indicated South Brazil as the 
yegion towards which emigrants should especially direct 
It is believed that this advice is acceptable 
which watches the disappearance 
of armies of Germans into America and Australia, 
where they are gradually absorbed, with unconcealed 
mortification. The idea is that if concentrated in Brazil the 
emigrants might in the end be numerous enough to set up a 
separate State, which would either declare itself a German 
colony or a Republic in strict alliance with the mother- 
country. 'The latter course is the more probable, first, because 
it would not be in conflict with the Monroe doctrine, and 
secondly, because Germans who have for a few years been en- 
franchised are seldom willing to replace themselves under the 
terrors of the conscription, the police régime, and the law of 
lese-majesté. 


themselves. 
to the Government, 





It seems to be pretty clear, in spite of an extraordinary 
amount of semi-official lying, that the Revolutionary party in 
Macedonia is in full insurrection. The plan adopted seems to 
be to attack any isolated detachments of Turkish troops, but 
to avoid any considerable engagement either by flight to the 
hills or by retreat over the Bulgarian border. The Powers 
are therefore pressing the Bulgarian Prince to defend his 
frontier, and also advising the Porte to flood Macedonia with 
troops, so that the revolt being at once put down, there can be 
no excuse for cruelties. Both precautions have been adopted, 
and it seems probable that, the disparity of force being 
so great, the insurrection will be speedily quelled. It is, how- 
ever, to be noted that all inhabitants of the Balkans, knowing 
Turkish methods, are in sympathy with the insurgents, and 
that the Macedonians themselves are showing signs of the 
courage of despair. The Turkish authorities admit that the 
proportion of the “ brigands” who die on the field is unusual, 
and we should like to know the precise truth of an ugly story 
about a massacre of the inhabitants of four villages. It may 
be an invention, but it is in full accordance with Bulgarian 
and Armenian precedents. 


M. Adolphe Brisson has, according to the Vienna corre- 
spondent of the Times, published in the Austrian journal, the 
Neue Freie Presse, an account of M. Delcass¢’s behaviour 
during the Fashoda negotiations. The French suspected us 
of desiring war, and as France was not ready M. Delcassé had 
many anxious moments. His grand object was to yield with- 
out having received a threat, and at the supreme moment 
when he believed that Sir E. Monson was about to produce 
one he exclaimed: “Do not say anything that cannot be 
recalled. Take time for reflection.” Time was taken, and the 





danger of war was averted. This account is, wi 
stantially true, and is most creditable to M.D 
avert a calamity was thus ready to risk his prest; 

countrymen. We imagine, hee that oe “4 
uttered, not to anticipate a rough expression trom = 
Monson, but the production of an ultimatum which as 
French Minister believed, rightly or wrongly," was in - 
Ambassador’s pocket. The incident ig the better — 
recording because there is a disposition to unienc ae 
value of tact in negotiation. People believe with Cobden ma 
international affairs could be managed by post, ' 
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At Manchester on Tuesday Mr. Balfour addressed 
great meeting of his constituents. We have dealt with his 
admirably lucid and comprehensive speech elsewhere, and will 
only note here the chief points raised by Mr, Balfour Th 
main aim of the Bill was to improve our system of PO 
primary and secondary, and to place it on a basis which would 
make for efficiency. It also aimed at preserving to the volun 
tary schools the right of religious denominational instruction, 
No amendments which struck at these principles could he 
allowed; but all efforts to improve the measure without 
destroying its essential character would be welcome. Following 
this line of thought, Mr. Balfour distinctly invited the attention 
of the country to increasing the power of control given by the 
Bill to the local authority as regards the secular education in 
voluntary schoois. Let those of the friends of the Bill who 
desired that public control should be made a reality turn their 
attention, ‘not to the balance of power among the managers 
for secular education, but to increasing the authority of the 
Borough or County Councils.” In other words, Mr. Balfour 
says to those who are genuinely anxious as to popular control: 
‘Don’t trouble about a majority of popularly chosen managers, 
who after all will not say the final word on the secular educa. 
tion, but increase the power of control over secular education, 
which is to be lodged in the hands of the local authority, 
That is advice as sound as it is practical ; and if the opponents 
of the Bill were as keen about education as they are about 
damaging the Government, they would certainly work on the 
lines suggested. 


On Monday a meeting largely composed of ladies was held 
in St. James's Hall to protest against the Education Bill as it 
affects women. The Bill if it passed in its present form would, 
it was urged, establish education authorities on which women 
were not qualified to sit. With the main intention of the 
meeting—z.e., that women should be given a voice, and an 
important voice, in educational matters—we are in agreement. 
Considering that half the children educated free by the State 
are girls, and that women are the best teachers of very young 
children, it would be absurd to deny the essential interest of 
women in education. It must not be supposed, however, 
that the Bill in any sense excludes women from direction 
and control in public elementary education. Women 
may not only be managers under the Bill, but may 
sit on the Committees appointed by Town Councils 
and County Councils to carry out the Bill. All they lose 
is the right to be elected on School Boards, since School 
Boards will be abolished. But it is by no means certain that 
the Councils will not be willing to nominate quite as many 
women as the ratepayers elected. If they do, the position will 
be improved, not injured. A great many women well fitted 
to deal with educational matters, who would not face contested 
elections owing to the expense, hard work, and publicity, would 
be quite willing to sit as nominated members. This should be 
remembered when we are told that the Bill drives women out 
of our educational system. 


Replying to the toast of his health at the Mansion 
House on Wednesday, Mr. Balfour prefaced his remarks 
with a remarkable tribute to Lord Salisbury. Turning 
to the work before them in Parliament, Mr. Balfour 
spoke with confidence of the ability of the Govern: 
ment to deal with unnecessary obstruction and carry 
through the Education Bill, which had been the centre 
of “so much controversy, so much misrepresentation, of 
so much deliberate mendacity.” He had led the House 
of Commons for a longer continuous period than any 
Minister since 1832, and he was sure that in all that time no 
Leader of the House had ever received more hearty, loyal, and 
affectionate support from his party. No more convincing 
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admirable eulogy of Mr. 


banquet by Mr. 


nent could have been furnished than the 
Balfour delivered at the same 
Chamberlain. After describing the House of 

5 as the greatest of human institutions, and Mr. 
Cnn? a representative of its best traditions, Mr. Chamber- 
ga tae that no Member of that House sai pet be 
willing to apply to the Premier Pope's lines on Craggs :— 

«Statesman, yet friend to truth! Of soul sincere, 

in action faithful, and in honour clear ; 

Who broke no promise, serv’d no private end, 

Who gain’d no title, and who lost no friend.” 

fi hee 

{n interesting correspondence between Lord Rosebery and 
Mr A. W. Black, M.P. for Morayshire, was published in the 

Times of Monday. Mr. Black having been asked to support 
: ‘d Rosebery at his Edinburgh meeting, wrote to ask whetier 
a teniin still maintained his ‘ definite % separation from 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, the elected leader of the 
Liberal party, or whether that separation had ceased with the 
circumstances which produced it. Lord Rosebery replied 
that it had not ceased, that Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
had “banned and condemned” the policy announced in the 
speech at Chesterfield, and that he himself still maintained 
that policy. Consequently until the ban was withdrawn the 
separation must continue. Mr. Black, much dissatisfied, en- 
deavoured to “draw” Lord Rosebery into a definite statement 
as to whether be would accept a position under Sir Henry, or 
whether he should, if he were leader, omit him from his 
Cabinet; but Lord Rosebery declined to be drawn into “an 
illusory discussion of probable or improbable contingencies.” 
He and those in cordial agreement with him would vote with 
the Opposition, but beyond that he would say nothing except 
that his personal friendship for Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man still continued. We have tried elsewhere to point out 
reasons for thinking this correspondence more important to 
the political futwre than the public has deemed, and will only 
remark here that the elected chief of the Liberals has not as 
yet withdrawn his ban. ‘We are all brethren,” laughed | 
Douglas Jerrold, “all Cains and Abels.” 

Lord Rosebery on Saturday last while unveiling at Glasgow 
astatue of Mr. Gladstone delivered a singularly eloquent and 
appreciative eulogy of its original. He described him as 
“one of the great figures of our country,” a man who might 
have been 2 great Churchman, “ greater perhaps than this 
island has known,” a great professor, a great historian (ibis 
wedoubt, for he would have persuaded himself that his own 
view was unanswerable), or a great bookman. He had daunt- 
less courage, unflagging industry, a faith, not only in his 
creed, but in his causes, “which was part of his fibre.” He 


thought he could not refuse without actual rudeness. But if 
that is the explanation, he should not have exposed himself to 
the risk by going to the manceuvres; or if he was determined 
to go, he might surely have stipulated that he was to return 
undecorated. What makes the incident the more disagreeable 
is the fact that it is not a year ago that the Emperor's official 
representative publicly declared it to be an insult to compare 
the German Army with the British. Surely Mr. Brodrick, as 
the Parliamentary head of the British Army, might have made 
this a reason for refusing the decoration ? 








It was announced on Monday that the Deanery of West- 
minster vacant by the retirement of Dean Bradley, who has 
held the appointment so Jong and so worthily, had been given 
to Canon Robinson, and that Canon Robinson was succeeded 
in his stall at Westminster by Mr. Beeching. Both appoint- 
ments—the first made by Mr. Balfour as Prime Minister—are 
excellent. Dean Robinson has one of the most difficult posts 
in the Empire to fill, but we do not doubt that he will fill it 
worthily. Canon Beeching’s preferment is, we hope, only the 
beginning of a career of usefulness in the Church to which 
his sound and moderate Churchmanship and his high literary 
distinction certainly entitle him. We note that the news- 
papers have dealt chiefly with Canon Beeching’s successes in 
belles-letires, and especially with his delightful “ Pages from a 
Private Diary.” But charming as that volume is, it is most 
unfair to Canon Beeching to regard it as his chief work. His 
sermons, full of clear and just thought, and his recent admirable 
volume of essays on religious themes entitled “ Religio 
Laici,” ave the basis on which his reputation as an English 
Churchman deserves to rest. 





The conquest of the air proceeds slowly and at a heavy cost 
of human life amongst the experimenters. At 7.30 on Mon- 
day morning M. de Bradsky, a Hungarian Baron, accom- 
panied by his engineer, M. Morin, started from the aerostatic 
park at Vaugirard—whence M. Severo made his ill-fated 
ascent—in a new steerable airship of his own invention. 
M. de Bradsky’s objective was Issy, but he was driven to 
Montmartre by a south-west wind, and was preparing to descend 
at Stains when the car became detached from the balloon and 
was dashed to the ground, killing both the aeronauts. The 
newspapers talk of State intervention to check these experi- 
ments. There were no newspapers when men first set about 
the conquest of the sea. 


Lord Roberts, who spoke at Liverpool on Saturday last, de- 
clared that it was avery distinct duty of every man to fit himself 
voluntarily for the defence of his country. The Auxiliary troops 
should be sufficiently trained to justify the country’s confidence 





“had, of course, often to traffic with expediency,” but his faith 
“kept his head high in the heavens.” He was “ brave 
among the brave,” brave as George II. declared Sir R. Wal- 
pole to be, and his course once determined nothing could 
hinder that puissant force from rushing along it. It is all 
true, and all finely expressed, and yet when the historian of 
the future sums up Mr. Gladstone, Lord Rosebery’s speech 
will be but a valued contribution to his estimate of one of the 
greatest yet most complex of mankind. 


It was, we are certain, with feelings of anything but pleasure 
or satisfaction that the British public read on Thursday the 
extracts from the Berlin Imperial Gazette announcing that the 
German Emperor had been “ most graciously pleased to confer 
the Grand Cross of the Order of the Red Eagle upon the British | 
Minister of War, John F. Brodrick [sie].” What may be the 
comparative value of Eagles, Red, Black, or Blue, we are not 
anxious to consider, but we cannot butremember with regret that 
Mv. Brodrick is the first Secretary of State, and, if we remember 
rightly, the first member of a British Cabinet while in the 
Cabinet, to accept a foreign decoration. Chatham and 
Palmerston were Secretaries of State for War when we were 
actually in military alliance with the King of Prussia, but we 
find no record of Red Eagles in their cases. In justice to Mr. 
Brodrick, we must say, however, that we do not for a moment 
suppose that he desired the possession of the Red Eagle, or 
that he wished still further to break down the proud and sound 
rule of former days against the acceptance of foreign Orders | 
except in cases where Englishmen have actually been in the 
service of the presenting Sovereign. We feel sure he was a 
very unwilling victim, and that he took the Order because he 





in them, and though it was said that too arduous duties were 
being imposed on the Volunteers, the conditions were the mini- 
mum which he and his colleagues considered could be imposed 
with due regard to efficiency. No oneadmired more than he did 
the Volunteers’ patriotic spirit, or could better appreciate the 
difficulties they had to contend with in reconciling their civil 
and military duties. It should be the business of the military 
authorities to ascertain the circumstances and requirements 
of the various Volunteer corps, so as to interfere as little as 
possible with this civil work. But they must above all make 
sure that they were not entrusting the defence of the country 
to an insufficiently trained force. It is painful to us to differ 
from Lord Roberts, and seems almost sacrilegious on a 
military question, but, nevertheless, we feel convinved that 
Lord Roberts has unwittingly done the nation a great injury 
in sanctioning changes in our Volunteer system which seem 


destined, if not repealed, to lead to its ruin, 





On Thursday the Princess Louise performed the ceremony of 
dedicating a mile of foreshore on Lake Derwentwater to public 
use and enjoyment for ever. We congratulate the National 
Trust most heartily upon having thus secured public access 
to one of the most beautiful of the English lakes, and having 
made so notable an addition to that splendid gallery of 
natural pictures which they are collecting for the delight 
and enjoyment of the nation. The colours in Derwentwater 
and on Cat Bells will never fade, nor need the Trust fear the 
decay of canvas or the chemical changes in varnish. The 
more they leave the picture to Nature, the better it will be. 

Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
New Consols (2) were on Friday 93}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


minciidigerane 
THE NEED OF STERNNESS IN PUBLIC LIVE. 
T is, we confess, with a sense almost of despair that we 
read the Report of the five Major-Generals upon the 
Remounts Department. It is so entirely devoid of any 
trace of the hardness necessary to the effective government 
of a great Empire. The inner meaning of that Report, 
though it is concealed with a literary skill which extorts 
an unwilling admiration, is that the War Office had 
organised the Department of Remounts for every con- 
tingency except war; that General Truman, the Inspector- 
General, though a worthy officer, was when war broke out 
entirely unequal to the new position; and yet that the 
War Office neither removed him nor strengthened his 
hands by an adequate and practically overruling staff. If 
ever there was a dereliction of duty which entailed 
disastrous results, it was committed by the War Minister 
who did not compel General Truman to resign, and replace 
him by an officer, or a small Committee of officers, com- 
petent to manage the Department, and supply the army 
in South Africa with the mounts without which it could 
not be, and for months was not, efficient. Yet the Com- 
mittee of Major-Generals, though they perceive, and in a 
delicately literary way acknowledge, the inadequacy of 
the Department’s equipment for so grave an emergency, 
never censure the War Minister who allowed so utterly in- 
adequate a Department to continue in existence, and quote 
the fact that after long delays and enormous waste of 
money horses of a sort were procured in sufficient numbers 
as if that were sufficient excuse alike for General 
Truman and for his official and solely responsible superior. 
The very idea that incompetence under such circum- 
stances is an injury to the nation seems never to have 
occurred to them, any more than the idea that their 
own duty was not to produce a kindly or gentlemanly 
Report, but such a Report as would for two genera- 
tions to come make incompetent men afraid to continue 
holding in war time situations of vast responsibility. 
Both Committee and Minister, we shall be told, acted 
from the very best motives, and in the way they judged 
most suitable to the circumstances. We believe the excuse 
with our whole heart; but it is the one made by every 
bank manager who blunders as to a customer’s resources, 
and is summarily dismissed for incompetence in not 
stopping “further accommodation.” And the public is 
just as fatuous as the Major-Generals. The Report of 
course is ridiculed as a mere ladling of whitewash, and 
things quite needlessly harsh are said of General Truman, 
who, poor man, did his best most industriously, and as 
well as he knew how; but the real offender, the respon- 
sible Minister who so amiably bore with inefficiency when 
it was costing millions of money and thousands of lives, 
is never called upon to justify his conduct or quit his 
Majesty’s service. Nothing happens to him, or will happen 
till future historians take him in hand, and before that 
he will be safe even from animadversion in a newspaper, 
which will, we greatly fear, then be discussing more recent 
disasters due to the inefficiency of our War Departments. 
It is a moxt painful and disagreeable task to us to write in 
this way of a high-minded and entirely well-meaning states- 
man, but the public must learn that it is no use making 
scapegoats of mere subordinates. The War Minister who 
tolerated an utterly inefficient Department, one clearly 
and obviously organised for peace and not for war, is 
responsible for the calamity of his neglect, and must 
be held responsible, and however unpleasant the task, 
a self-respecting newspaper must do its best to 
bring home that responsibility to the true offender. 
We want a War Minister's responsibility for his failure 
to put his house in order in peace, and before war 
came, to entail results so painful and so disagreeable that 
in future men will say: ‘I must either refuse the War 
Office, or else determine that I will when there put matters 
on a really sound basis, and so avoid the fate of that unfor- 
tunate Minister who was four years in office before the 
Boer War came, and yet when it did come had to meet 
the natural and inevitable demand for horses with the 
Remount Department such as we see portrayed in the 
Report of the Royal Commission.’ 
The truth is, a kind of soft lenity has become a con- 
stituent of the public mind, and produces almost precisely 


aE _ sg al epi et vouritism, 
I Riractag = » Or If it does the fayonvs. 
unmediately disliked by the dispensers of pat Surite ig 
it fixes its regard on the fate of the individual but 
the public good. Anything like severity, howey ane hot on 
to the national service, is treated as an o ot necessary 
“tals n . Ppression 
least a brutality. The offender’s good qualiti 1 OF at 
tolled; the circumstances around him are Tecounten oe 
spirit of the five Major-Generals, who seem to thi Me ~ 
efficiency and a hut are incompatible, and would - ha 
the Khalif Omar blameworthy for filling his own w vn held 
and it is declared that the accused, poor fellow aan, hs 
he could, and any sharpness of condemnation is ‘ st 
resented. Unless the offender is charged with ee 
for which as yet, happily, there is no merey, the pan 
always disposed towards acquittal, because if aus we 
he and his friends will be unhappy. We all a 
happen in the case of Sir Redvers Buller, who had act ally 
advised the commander of twelve thousand British = wi 
to make terms with the enemy, and its happening take 
half the nerve out of the responsible Ministers, Bre 4 
body knows that there will be no reform of the War Of, 
unless there is pursued a policy of sternness and “4 
difference to individual claims to indulgence ; but if Mr 
Brodrick acted thus he would have to face a debate 
of three days on his own cruelty and injustice, His 
duty, of course, is to face that danger as he “ald 
any other; but the British Minister as a rule js afraid 
of the British public,—if a great aristocrat, oftey 
abjectly afraid, because he misunderstands. If [ord 
Lansdowne had removed the heads of the Remount De- 
partment, he would, we doubt not, have been railed at for 
weeks for his brutality ; but he would have done his duty 
to the country and the men who were dying on its 
behalf, and would, we are sure, have been supported by the 
majority, as Mr. Brodrick was in the Buller case when at 
last, much too late, he put his foot down. We say his 
“duty” because the first duty of a Minister—the real use 
of him—is to secure efficient agents and weed out of the 
Services the excellent if they happen to be also the incom. 
petent. There is no need for the guillotine, nor even for 
the savage rebukes with which Frederick the Great broke 
unsuccessful agents’ hearts; but the men who, as the 
Major-Generals mildly put it, “do not do full justice to 
themselves” should be relegated at once, without too 
much correspondence, to private life. If the public wants 
to be “kindly,” let it allow special pensions ; but it has no 
moral right whatever to let soldiers suffer or the nation 
decline in repute in order to make sure that worthy indi- 
viduals of the “just can’t” kind should not be harshly 
treated. 


The only argument worth discussing for this feeble 
lenity that we have ever heard is that it produces courage 
in the great servants of the State. If they, it is said, are 
held too strictly responsible when they make mistakes, they 
will always shelter themselves by risking little, and so 
avoiding responsibility. Moreover, the geniality, as it 
may be termed, of our public life is one of its attractions 
to able men, who otherwise would decline to take up posts 
which can never be properly paid, often involve much ill- 
appreciated effort, and would, if the public were stern, 
sometimes involve the risk of unendurable opprobrium. 
There is a certain force in that argument, but there are 
many and complete answers to it. One is that the public 
is very fair-minded, and never pleads for injustice even to 
a guilty prisoner; another is that the sternness of the 
successful rulers has never in history made their advisers 
or their agents inefficient ; and the third is that governing 
is after all a business, and that the universal experience ot 
successful men is that success in business cannot be secured 
without a measure of severity. If they leave the inelficient 
buyers and shopwalkers uncensured and in their posts, the 
business goes to pieces. ‘The mass of experience on that side 
is so great that the word “strong” as applied by business 
men implies, as it also does when applied to a Judge, a 
certain amount of sternness, of indisposition to tolerate 
what it is for the employer's interest or the general 
interest should not be tolerated. Universal experience 1s 
rarely incorrect, and is certainly not proved to be incorrect 
by the history of British Departments. Lenity 1s a0 
excellent habit in the mind, but there are degrees even 2 
the virtues; and in public life we may practise lenity till 








it becomes a feebleness that produces anarchy. This, and 
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harshness, is in all public affairs, and especially in 
not har ment of preparations for war, the permanent 
” et carious temptation of the British mind. It 
and pi Toe not send unsuccessful generals to the 
nob only but it refuses to dismiss irresolute Ministers 
og ae of the Crown, and will cheer generals 
ues OS not succeeded almost as heartily as generals 
” “<i It detests studying dull evidence, and in its 
who SY) humour forgets that in war ill-success, even for 
Means slaughter without victory and expenditure 
a ’ 


without reward. von 

We have written as we have not because it is a pleasant 
task to speak harshly of generals or of Cabinet Ministers 
' the high character and attractive personality of Lord 
: sdowne and not because we think it, under normal 
ae the proper business of a newspaper to do 
the painful work of censuring subordinates who have 
failed, but simply because, if the rulers of the nation will 
not show the requisite sternness, 1t becomes the duty of 
those who can claim at any rate the ear of the nation to 
remind them of the need for severity. Though it is not 
for the newspapers, but for the statesmen, to take the lead 
in these matters, the Press, when statesmen shirk, has no 
alternative but to do what it can to enforce their abandoned 


duty. 





MR. BALFOUR'S SPEECH AT MANCHESTER. 


R. BALFOUR in his speech at Manchester on 
\ Tuesday made a defence of the Education Bill 
which, if the ears of the nation are not stopped with the 
wax of intellectual sloth, should have an immense effect 
in restoring confidence in the policy of the Government. 
He showed clearly, and also with conspicuous fairness, what 
the Bill proposes to do, and how utterly different from what 
its assailants allege will be the results produced byit. But 
we do not believe that the nation’s ears are stopped. They 
have had dinned into them for the last two months a great 
deal of abuse and exaggeration, and this has caused a 
certain amount of confusion and bewilderment ; but unless 
we are mistaken, this bewilderment will now pass away, 
and the public will begin to realise the Bill as it 
really is. Mr. Balfour’s speech dealt with wonderful 
lucidity with what may be termed the “ vulgar errors” 
that have accumulated round the Bill. The first and 
most erroneous of these is the assertion that the Bill 
is one for handing over the education of the children 
to the parsons. ‘Io judge from the words of the more 
noisy and fanatical assailants of the Bill, one would 
imagine that the Government were proposing to hand over 
elementary education bound hand and foot to sacerdotal 
domination, and that they were inaugurating a system of 
priest-ridden schools. One would gather, indeed, from 
these diatribes that some great new departure was 
going to occur, and this entirely in the direction of re- 
moving elementary education from lay hands and placing 
it “under the heel of clericalism.” Yet in reality, 
though a great change is going to take place, it is 
entirely in the direction of minimising the influence of 
the clergy in elementary education. Instead of the clergy- 
man becoming more, he becomes less dominant in our 
elementary schools. At present there may be some excuse 
for saying that the parson has it all his own way in the 
Church schools. In future he will only be one in a 
Council of six managers, and of these six two will be 
chosen by a popularly elected body. To talk as if these 
five laymen and one clergyman, as they will in all probability 
be, constitute a body soaked through with sacerdotalism, 
and only intent on propagating priestcraft in the schools, 
1s simply ridiculous. Unless we greatly mistake our 
countrymen, the managers, though all of them should be 
Churchmen, and strong Churchmen, are not in the least 
likely to let the clergyman have everything his own 
way. We know of no body of Englishmen, whatever 
their views, who are willing to say “Ditto” to the 
cergyman whatever he may say, and it is preposterous to 
Imagine that the managers of the voluntary schools under 
the Bill will turn out to be of a different breed. But even 


if we accepted the wild hypothesis that the managers will 
be “ priest-ridden” men, it would not follow that the 
elementary schools would be subject to clerical domination. 
And for the very good reason that the whole of the secular 
education in the schools will be under the control of the 





Borough or County Council. Their positive rights, including 
the right of veto on the teachers, will be very great; and 
what is more, they will have all those indefinite powers 
which always go with the control of the purse. The fact 
that the local authority will provide the money will give 
them powers which, even when not defined in the statute, 
will be immense. At present a clergyman who can get 
sufficient subscriptions for his school, who can earn his 
grants, and who does not violate the Conscience Clause 
is no doubt supreme in his school, and with some show 
of reason it might be called his “close borough.” After 
the Bill has passed it can under no possibility be his 
close borough any longer, nor can he possibly be said to 
dominate it. Not only will he be obliged to get the 
consent of the majority of the managers for his whole 
policy, but he will at every turn be obliged to satisfy the 
local authority, who will through the eyes, ears, and votes of 
the two managers chosen by them have full cognisance of 
everything that goes on in the school. It is all very well 
to say that they can be outvoted, but what reasonable 
man with any experience of administration will deny the 
tremendous influence that can be exercised by a minority of 
two in a Committee of six, and especially when those two 
represent not only the indirect power of the purse, but also 
the direct power controlling the greater part of the work of 
education,—i.e., the secular education? Surely no more 
glaring example of a vulgar error can be found than the 
allegation that the Bill is one for the establishment of 
sacerdotalism in our system of elementary education. 

Another of the vulgar errors successfully disposed of by 
Mr. Balfour’s speech was that in regard to taxation and 
representation, and the plea that the most sacred prin- 
ciples of British freedom are violated by the Bill. Mr 
Balfour’s answer was complete, and so clearly put that we 
cannot believe that henceforth men who desire a reputa- 
tion for clear thinking will find it possible to declare that 
the Bill produces a violation of the principle. We will 
quote Mr. Balfour’s own words in dealing with the point, 
for they cannot be improved on. He had constantly heard 
it urged, said Mr. Balfour, that this Biil errs by dividing 
taxation and representation. ‘In my judgment, nothing 
would tend more to divide taxation and representation 
than handing over the real control of the elementary 
schools in this country to any authority, call them 
managers or call them what you will, other than the 
County Council or the Borough Council. Who raise the 
rate? Who pay the rate? ‘he County Council and the 
Borough Council raise the rate. The constituency of the 
Borough Council and the constituency of the County 
Council pay the rate. Let them manage the schools ; 
let them have the real control over secular education.” 
If, for example, in a country parish, Mr. Balfour con- 
tinued, you were to make the real controllers of the school 
the locai managers, if you allow them to draw upon the 
funds of the County Council, “then, indeed, you would 
violate that Constitutional principle; then, indeed, you 
would divorce representation trom taxation ; then, indeed, 
you would be open to some of the criticisms which, in my 
judgment, are most unfairly passed upon this Bill.” 
Therefore, said Mr. Balfour, he hoped that the House of 
Commons—if it be anxious, as it ought to be anxious, to 
see that there is adequate popular control over secular 
education—would devote their attention “to increasing the 
really true and effective authority of the Borough Council 
or the County Council, as the case may be, rather than 
merely manipulating the constitution of those who, so far 
as secular education is concerned, are merely servants and 
ministers of the Borough or County Council.” In other 
words, to diminish the denominational or increase the 
undenominational representation on the Committee of 
Managers cannot make representation and taxation go 
together. This can only be secured by making effective 
the power of the local authority in regard to secular 
education. 

With Mr. Balfour’s suggestion that the strengthening 
of the control of the local authority over the secular 
education given in the voluntary schools was the proper 
and effective way in which to improve the Bill we entirely 
agree. ‘To increase that control would probably also 
increase the efficiency of the education given, would 
encourage financial responsibility, and at the same time 
would not in the least interfere with the main principles 
of the Bill. To those main principles we are glad to see 
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that Mr. Balfour recalled the attention of the country. 
They are, shortly, the placing of the control of all secular 
education in the hands of the Borough and County Councils 
in order to co-ordinate the higher and the lower education 
of the country, and to provide elementary and secondary 
education without overlapping, and the preservation to the 
voluntary schools of the right of continuing to give the de- 
nominational religious education which they now give. 
As long as those principles are retained intact there is not 
the slightest reason why the Government should not 
accept amendments which can be shown to increase the 
efficiency of their measure. Will amendments of this 
kind, amendments intended not to wreck the Bill but to 
improve it, be proposed by the Opposition? Hitherto the 
efforts of the Opposition cannot be said to have been in 
the direction of improving the Bill. Instead, they have 
been in many cases inspired by a spirit of unfairness and 
misrepresentation which it is by no means pleasant to 
contemplate. A good deal of allowance may, however, be 
made for Vacation rhetoric and newspaper combativeness. 
There is no reason why these should not now be finally 
dropped, and the discussion of the Bill resumed in a saner 
spirit. If it is so resumed, the Government, it is clear 
from Mr. Balfour’s speech, will meet the critics of the Bill 
fairly and openly on all points in which the actual existence 
of the Ministerial education policy is not involved. 





THE AIMS OF GERMANY. 

AY E wish that our statesmen, instead of watching 

one of the most prominent of their number 
galloping over the bloodless batilefields of Kast Prussia 
in the train of the German Emperor, or accepting exotic 
decorations at his hands, would take the trouble to study 
German political aims. If they did so, we cannot but think 
that they would be more careful not to allow the doing of 
things which can be paraded throughout Europe as proof 
that we are tied fast to an understanding with Germany, 
and might begin to consider whether it would not be wiser 
to direct our energies towards the diplomatic isolation of 
Germany rather than to strengthening the international 
position of the Kaiser. The proper appreciation of the 
trend of German policy is, in our opinion, worth any 
amount of Imperial personal protestations of goodwill 
and of magniloquent praise of the splendid record of the 
British Army. And, curiously enough, the study of 
German political aims needs no very great erudition. They 
are expressed plainly enough. He who runs may read what 
the Germans really intend. While the German Emperor 
is amusing the British bulldog with pais on the head and 
“Good dog!” blandishments and the genial offer of his best 
biscuits, his servants in the background are quite openly 
getting ready sticks and chains and muzzles with which, 
when the proper time comes, to capture the dog and make 
sure that he will bite no more. So sure are they, indeed, 
that the Imperial blandishments will keep the old dog 
quiet, that they talk about their preparations in the openest 
possible way, and feel quite satisfied that the stupid if surly 
old creature will never notice what they are up to. “ By no 
means in vain is the stick got ready in the sight of a dog 
so stolid and unsensitive as the British bulldog,” appears 
to be the accepted creed in Germany. And after all, they 
have some reason. Cannot they say:—‘All our curs barked 
at him, and he hardly noticed; and when one of the head- 
footmen threw a stone at him and said it was a disgrace 
even to compare him to the German fighting dog, he only 
crowled a very little, and next minute trotted up to have 
his biscuits from the Emperor. Therefore we need not 
in the least bother about keeping these things out of his 
sight till we are ready for him’? 

We shall be told, no doubt, that we are grossly 
exaggerating, that there are no German political aims 
which are really hostile to Britain, and that the 
German Emperor's goodwill to us is perfectly true and 
genuine, and in no sense a cover for real hostility or an 
anodyne to keep us quiet for a time. Very well; but 


before the verdict is given, we would ask our readers to con- 
sider the speech of Herr Bassermann, the leading Parlia- 
mentary representative of the National Liberal party, made 
to the annual Congress of his party lately held at Eisenach. 
His speech clearly showed the nature of German political 
aspirations, and no one can say that they were not expressed 
‘vith frankness and clearness. 


No one, that is, need feel 
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puzzled as to what the Germans want, and what th 
driving at in their world-policy, if they will but ir 
speechinquestion. Hereis an extractfromthe Times've the 
“ In our attitude towards England,” said the spok Version, 
the National Liberal party, “we must keep al a ¢ 
we have a strong Fleet it would be a mistake tol As 
selves be driven into a hostile policy towards Enolat te 
England the extension of our commerce and the —- a 
our Navy are followed with envy and jealous i ms 
development of the United States of North pis. . 
their desires for expansion are likewise a lesson to ~< * 
to be forgetful of our armaments, especially on the ‘ cy: 
With reference to the Navy, continued the speaker ah 
Government will keep within the limits of the Navy sche ‘ 
but it was a mistake—and the blame rests with the Cletiea 
Centre—that the Reichstag, in passing the Navy Bill 7 t 
out the twelve cruisers for foreign service. The case of th 
‘Panther’ (at Haiti) has shown us how important it aig 
have ships of war everywhere to protect German interests 
East Asia is of special importance, and we require a 
stronger station there. In this question of the Navy ps 
shall always remember the powerful initiative of the 
Emperor William, who never loses sight of his aim —the 
construction of a great German Navy.” With the significant 
reference to the United States we shall not deal. America is 
quite well able to look after herself without any promptings 
from us, and we have no doubt that President Roosevelt 
and the able statesmen who occupy the chief positions in hig 
Cabinet, Mr. Hay and Mr. Root, have taken the measure 
of the Kaiser and of German policy generally. We are con. 
cerned solely with the indications aiforded of German 
political aims, which are, shortly, to keep us amused or 
engaged in some way or other till the German Navy is 
ready, and then to deal with us as the interests of Ger. 
many and the circumstances of the moment require. 

Now let no one suppose that we imagine that when the 
Fleet is ready Germany will instantly fall upon us and 
attack us. That is not the plan. A very little reflection 
will show that such a course would constitute a capital 
error in world-policy. Germany will do something much 
cleverer than that. She will,to begin with, try to bully us into 
a close and dependent alliance with her. We shall be told 
politely by the diplomatists, and with brutal frankness in 
the Press and possibly in the Reichstag, that the time has 
come when Britain must choose whether she will be on the 
side of or against Germany. If we are willing to stand by 
the side of Germany, well and good, and we shall share Ger. 
many’s security while lending her our strength, naval and 
financial, to keep the general peace.—That is always Ger- 
many’s formula for preserving her from the loss of the terri- 
tory and position she has gained in the last thirty years.— 
If we refuse to enter a German alliance, we shall learn that 
what is in store for us is German hegemony in a coalition 
of the rest of Europe to deprive us of the Imperial position 
which we have so long abused. ‘Your alliance or your 
life!” will be the dilemma put to us. We may laugh 
now at such a dilemma, but if we persist during the 
next six years or so in making Russia believe that we 
are her inevitable enemy, and the Power that always stops 
her expansion, and also allow France to believe that if 
it came to war we should be on the side of Germany and 
against her, we think it by no means impossible that a 
sudden, secret, and seductively planned offer to head an 
anti-British coalition coming from Germany might not be 
effective. Consider how the offer could be put. ‘ We have 
been trying for the last six vears to be friendly to England. 
That we frankly admit. But we have found, as all the 
other Powers will find, that she is hopelessly selfish and 
treacherous,—a Power, in truth, hostile to all Europe, 
and stable only in her determined and slavish en- 
couragement of the even greater sellishness and arrogance 
of the United States. Therefore we propose to you that 
we should come to an understanding to put an end to 
the tyranny of the modern Carthage.’ If owing to 
our previous sommolent acquiescence in Germanys 
policy of the agent-provocateur we had so contrived our 
diplomacy as to have no friend in Europe, who can say 
what would be the answer to such an appeal? Certainly 
it would make the German dilemma of “ Your alliance or 
your life!” by no means a pleasant one with which to be 
confronted. Our forecast is too pessimistic ?>—Great 
States do not, in fact, adopt such Machiavellian schemes? 





—Germany would never think of thus trying to bully us 
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; Jcome alli 
into an — easy to make; but those who remember 
denials 3 oined with Austria to coerce Den- 


.. rst + 2 
bo Pr nok Lapin down, then made a friendly 
mark, 


ding with her, next “ played” with France over 
understant r enlarging her boundaries at the expense of 
opie nd then finally struck France down, can hardly 
bela that Germany, which is still inspired by the 
«seo tradition, would not dream of such a policy. 
Dia k admittedly formed and executed a scheme for 
ea ‘Austria into an alliance with his master, and we 
bullying “4 why the Kaiser should not try the same policy 
seo 20 rvto England. Certainly many of the anticipatory 
in regard to wack wanting. While the Prussian Press and 
Ee  cming a virulent and calculated animosity 
ot «hy » al my the Prussian Court till the moment for 
po arrived was studiously courteous and friendly to 
the Dual Monarchy. we hee ae 
It is, we admit, useless to point out the trend of German 
aspirations in international affairs and not to suggest some 
way in which they should be met. In our view, the best 
method for us to pursue in the circumstances 1s not to 
adopt any direct policy of hostility towards G ermany, but 
rather so to prepare the ground that when the German 
Peet is ready, and when the time comes for putting to us 
the alternative of “ Your alliance or your life!” Germany 
will find the presentation of the dilemma far too risky. 
How is this to be done? By using the whole weight of 
our diplomatic influence during the next few years, not to 
get up any coalition against Germany or to form any 
scheme for attacking her, but simply to isolate her as she 
managed to isolate France in the period from 1875 to 
1895. There need be no great difficulty in this, for for- 
tunately the Powers hostile to Germany are most anxious 
them for peare, and would not insist that if we worked with 
it must be for war. They would not only be content with 
Germany's isolation, but would much prefer it to war. The 
proposition, if made bond fide and with no intention to 
obtain material benefits for ourselves, would be one which 
would be welcomed throughout Europe. By means of 
an understanding between Britain and France, Italy 
might be detached from the Triple Alliance, and in all 
probability guarantees could be given to Austria which, 
if they did not break the Alliance, would sterilise it. The 
crux would, however, be the necessary understanding with 
Russia. If we could once realise that though Germany in 
the Persian Gulf might be a menace to our commerce, 
Russia’s access to the open sea in that region would do us 
uo harm, and if we could further prove that we had 
abandoned our jealous dread of Russia’s appearance on 
the Bosphorus and of her entrance into the Mediterranean, 
we should find little difficulty in completing a diplomatic 
ring-fence round Germany which would curb the march of 
the Pan-Germanism and the world-policy very effectually. 
Some people may shrink from the idea of thus en- 
deavouring to isolate Germany as too hostile and too 
dangerous, and as running the risk should it fail of 
making a deadly enemy of Germany. Yet in reality 
it would, we feel sure, have a contrary effect. The 
(rermans respect power above all things, and the 
moment they saw us take up a seriously watchful attitude 
to them their one idea would be to try to avoid our 
enmity. While Germany despises and does not dread our 
policy she is dangerous. When she fears it the danger will 
have passed. 'T'o return to our metaphor, if the bulldog were 
to stop eating thesweet biscuitstendered him bythe Imperial 
hand, and were instead to nip the Imperial calves hard, 
the preparation of the sticks and chains wouid be instantly 
and permanently laid aside, and their quondam preparers 
would begin at once to look round for something that 
could be more safely and easily tackled than the British 
bulldog. We gain nothing by letting ourselves be hypno- 
tised by bits of biscuit, and we run a great danger that 
the biscuits will be suddenly exchanged for a stick anda 
cain with the order, “ Come to heel quietly now, or I will 
hake you!” 





LORD ROSEBERY’S LETTERS TO MR. BLACK. 


he correspondence between Lord Rosebery and Mr. 

Black, published in the Times of Monday, does not 
“em to have attracted much public attention. There 
have been fewer comments on it than is at all usual in 





ance, orelse to pick a quarrel ? Such | such controversies, and the comments have been much less 


earnest in tone. The public appear to have smelt a 
certain unreality in the letters, and to have agreed in 
consequence to pass them over as letters which would 
naturally be written, but which express rather the feelings 
than the purposes of the writers. In one way that dis- 
regard is probably justifiable. We do not doubt that if 
by any political miracle the present Government were 
forced to resign, and if the King in consequence sent for 
Lord Rosebery, he would be able to form a Cabinet which 
for a time the reunited party would endeavour to support. 
The leaders as well as the rank-and-file would argue that, 
whatever their differences, on many points they were all 
Liberals of sorts, and neither Tories nor Liberal Unionists ; 
tbat after so long a spell of opposition it would be unwise 
not to grasp such an opportunity of exercising power; and 
that to seem impracticable at such a moment would be to 
acknowledge inability to govern. They would leave Lord 
Rosebery to manage South Africa; they would agree that 
for the moment Irish Home-rule must be regarded as a 
counsel of perfection; and they would set themselves 
to a reduction of taxation, to a solution of the educa- 
tion problem in some way of their own, and to various 
philanthropic ‘schemes, all more or less defensible on 
paper. They would, in fact, unless upset by the re- 
sults of the inevitable Dissolution, form and support a 
Government of a kind. Under those circumstances, which 
they all more or less foresee, they do not care particularly 
about the Black correspondence, and silently agree to leave 
its precise meaning undiscussed. 

Nevertheless, that correspondence has a certain im- 
portance. In the first place, it reveals Lord Rosebery in a 
new character, that of a man strongly attached, even 
determinedly attached, to certain fixed principles of action. 
His usual course has been to say something, often wise, 
and almost invariably striking, about a particular policy, 
aud then when he finds he has alienated valuable sup- 
porters, to explain his saying away. We all remember 
how he did that about Home-rule and the “ predominant 
partner,” and how greatly his doing it lowered his repute 
for that “ grit”? which the British people, being themselves 
“gritty,” so highly value in any leader. In the present 
instance, however, he adheres to his Chesterfield speech on 
South African affairs, that is, in brief, to Imperialism, 
even though the Radical wing of his party disapproved his 
programme, and its leader, Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man, “ banned and condemned” it. His words are, even 
for him, singularly definite and unmistakable. He says :— 
“I adhere to the policy of the Chesterfield speech. I 
believe it to embody the only practical and sensible policy 
for the Liberal party, or I should not have made it. Sir 
Henry banned and condemned the policy. Hence my 
letter. Has Sir Henry withdrawn the ban or condem- 
nation? If so, the situation is changed. If not, it is 
not.” These words, it will be remembered, are not 
uttered in the heat of debate, or to a popular audience, 
for then they might be explained, or attenuated, 
or even apologised for; they are written, and written 
just at the moment when the effects of months of heated 
controversy seemed to be dying away, and a Liberal could 
say without too obvious a hesitation that he belonged to 
a united party. They must mean that if the country 
accepts him as Premier they must also accept his pro- 
gramme. As if to make assurance doubly sure, Lord 
Rosebery continued :—“ If the Liberal party would adopt 
the Chesterfield policy I would readily withdraw and 
leave it to others more competent and able to carry it 
out. But while I see what I believe to be the true 
policy excommunicated I must remain.” As _ Lord 
Rosebery is at least one of the alternatives to Mr. 
Balfour, those words are surely of vital importance in 
regard to the policy of the future. If he leads, they 
promise the country that Home-rule shall, as a practical 
policy, be indefinitely postponed, and that nothing shall 
be done to undo or to render uncertain the broad result of 
the great effort just successfully ended in South Africa. 
The promise to us means little, for we have an overmastering 
distrust in Lord Rosebery’s firmness, even when his words 
are written and his mind apparently made up; but to his 
party and the body of the people which reads them they 
must assuredly mean much. They will expect Lord 
Rosebery to act on conclusions so definite and promises 
so deliberately and formally repeated, 
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It follows that should it be necessary, as we think it will 
not be necessary, to form a new Government, the new 
Cabinet will be weak. Its members may resolve to hold 
together, and with that purpose in view to avoid questions in- 
volving friction; but events have atrick of happening without 
regard forthe convenience of Cabinets, and when they happen 
how is the new Cabinet to decide? ‘The differences which 
will divide its members will not be either formal or slight. 
They go right down to the foundations of the mind, are 
differences as to ideal, differences as to method, differences 
even as to political morality. Those who wish to form and 
maintain a world-wide Empire and those who do not wish 
it cannot remain heartily sympathetic allies. If the differ- 
ences are adjusted in a way by compromise, the compromise 
will always be a weak and often an unsuccessfulone. Or if 
they are adjusted by resignations and substitutions, then 
the party will always be growing weaker and more divided. 
There have been Premiers who could shed colleagues as a 
tree sheds leaves, but it is no derogation either to Lord 
Rosebery or Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman to say that, what- 
ever their powers—and we must recognise in the latter 
some charm or some ability to create hope, or a section of 
his party could not so insist on his leadership-—-they do 
not belong to that rare order of political chiefs. Their 
strength, at least in part, is in those who adhere to them, 
and not wholly in themselves. The Cabinet will be weak, 
and the trend of events is such that a weak Cabinet is 
exceedingly undesirable. Great questions are afloat, great 
ambitions are painfully visible, and everything that occurs 
occurs with a suddenness and is reported with a speed for 
which the history of the world affords no precedent. <A 
Cabinet may have to take great, even dangerous, resolu- 
tions; and how is a Cabinet so divided in interior con- 
victions to arrive at them in time? 

We write without malice, for we sincerely desire a strong 
alternative Government, as essential to the prosperity, and 
even the safety, of the country; but we must comment 
frankly on events which, like the publication of these letters, 
seem to render the formation of such a Government diffi- 
cult or impossible. Moreover, though the programme of 
each party is,as Lord Rosebery affirms, the most important 
thing, it is not in this country, as he seems to wish to say, 
the only important thing. Our people as a nation have 
always displayed the peculiar fault, or merit, of possessing 
decided political tendencies rather than decided political 
views. ‘They always need a leader—Pitt or Fox, Peel or 
Russell, Gladstone or Disraeli—to solidify their tendencies 
into plans, and the mental development of those leaders 
materially and directly affects their conclusions. Coalitions 
have generally failed with them, first of all because they 
presented, and could present, no leader with an unfaltering 
mind to point the way. ‘The Liberal party may accept any 
programme it likes, but it will matter a great deal whether 
it looks to Lord Rosebery or Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman 
for guidance in carrying out that programme, or whether 
it is to rely for that guidance upon its own, usually halt- 
digested, thoughts. 





THE PROPOSED LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 
HAL. 

E have no quarrel on the question of principle 

with the desire of the London County Council to 
supplement its name and its work with a local habita- 
tion wo-thy of the gigantic labours that occupy the central 
body which represents the ratepayers of the whole of the 
administrative county of London. It is a natural and not 
an unworthy ambition, and one that would long ago have 
been gratified were it not for the unfortunate fact that 
London has never chosen to regard itself as a living 
municipal entity, and were it not for the further fact that 
it is the Corporation of the City of London which repre- 
sents in the eyes of the world the Metropolis of the Empire. 
The union of the Corporation and the Council would have 
solved the difficulty, but it is too late—or too soon 
by many years—to think of that. The County Council 
from the first has felt that its dignity and its convenience 
demanded central offices. In 1889 the question of suitable 
buildings was considered, and about £10,000 was spent in 
adapting the Spring Gardens premises to the growing 
needs of the Council. In 1890 Parliamentary powers were 
obtained to borrow money for the purpose of providing a 





sites, including those of Christ’s Hospital, Minot 
Prison, the Foundling Hospital, and a site on th ilbank 
Embankment east of the Temple Gardens * Nitto 
a Committee reported on other sites, includj 1883 
of Farringdon Market and an area of one oe that 
in Parliament Street now being covered with @ ~~ 
ment offices. In 1896 the Council determined to a 
an available site in the neighbourhood of Sprin vet a 
but the Bill presented to Parliament for this —. 
was rejected on the second reading. In March " " 
a Special Committee was again appointed to report, i 
acquisition of a site, and this Committee finally in. the 
in July last strongly in favour of building on the eat 
the Adelphi Terrace. This area is three and a third nite 
It is said to be central, accessible, and quiet nt 
bounded on the north by a music-hall and some small 
streets, on the south by the Embankment Gardens, on th 
east by one of the large hotels. The estimated cost f 
compulsory acquisition is £900,000. The actual a 
would be much larger,—if we may judge by what mo 
happens in such cases. The cost of erecting the necessary 
buildings would probably be near £1,000,000, and tha 
hall and offices would not be completed for a considerabla 
number of years. The proposal of the Special Committee 
came before the County Council on Tuesday, and was 
discussed at some length and with some asperity, An 
ainendment that would have involved the complete rejec- 
tion of the scheme was defeated, but if we may judge by 
the speeches of the most weighty members of the Councii, 
many of whom feel with us that there is much to be said 
in favour of the principle of a County Hall and per- 
manent offices, the opinion of the Council was against the 
ultimate adoption of the scheme, 

It seems to us that it would be impossible for the 
Council, if it intends to apply statesmanlike principles to 
this interesting question, to adopt the proposal that Mr. 
J. S. Fletcher and his Special Committee after two and a 
half years of careful thought have brought forward. [f 
the financial question, and all that that question means 
to Londoners in the near future, could be eliminated 
from the problem, it is probable that the site 
proposed is one that might be chosen as offering 
to the County Council many advantages of position, 
quietude, accessibility, and centralisation of work. We 
say “probable,” as it seems that there is another possible 
solution of this “housing” question which has been most 
unaccountably overlooked by members of the Council. To 
this we shall refer directly. We are also inclined to think 
that if a site must be purchased, it would be at least as 
well to adopt Mr. Cohen’s ingenious proposal, and erect 
the desired buildings on the east side of Westminster 
Bridge south of the Thames, and thus give to South London 
a new and needed dignity. This site combines practi- 
cally all the advantages of the Adelphi site and is much 
cheaper. The financial question cannot, however, be elimi- 
nated even by an epigram from the lips of Lord Carrington. 
We prefer to anchor ourselves on the statistical solidity of 
Lord Welby. Lord Carrington, though an opponent of the 
proposal, telt that those who opposed it on the ground 
of the burden on the rates were straining at the municipal 
gnat while swallowing the Imperial camel. The answer 
to this metaphor is that when the, municipal gnat 
is proved to belong to the genus Anopheles, and attains 
the dimensions of a dragon, the ratepayer must either 
strain or leave the neighbourhood. The sum of £2,000,000 
voted for the purpose of supplying the Council with a 
Mansion House would mean, if spread over the whole ot 
England, a substantial increase in Imperial taxes, aud 
restricted to London it would mean a terrible increase o! 
the burden which a camel to which Lord Carrington 
did not allude has to bear. We refer to the London 
ratepayer. In his capacity of camel he has, we hope, 
not yet reached his carrying capacity, and probably 
the proposed £2,000,000 would not prove the last 
straw; but the limit of carrying capacity is being 
rapidly approached. Neither rich men nor very poor 
men adequately realise how great a burden local taxation 
has become to persons of small or moderate incomes. 
The extravagance and wastefulness of Boards of Guardians 
—composed very frequently of persons accustomed to 
think in pence and mentally incapable of appreciating 
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the meaning of millions—and the necessary costliness 
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the community beyond its economic strength. 

nee hree years, as Lord Welby points out, will see a 
Another t in the rates to meet liabilities falling due ; 
i near that it would be madness at such a time 
and ba the responsibility of another two millions on the 
te a London. The economic principle underlying 
= a os think, clear. When a certain limit of 
% ached, local authorities are only justified in 
lating on an income increasing with the automatic 
wt 5 of rateable values. It is, of course, difficult to fix 
Sit and it is dangerous to approach it.  Prac- 
i nit may be taken to be a rate that adds 50 per cent. 
ticaly If this limit is passed, rateable value will de- 
» ea the result of emigration and the consequent decay 
ee vructural character of the rated property. We 
Ch a are opposed to the proposed County Hall, on 
i cround that it will help to bring us dangerously 
4 ating limit, and so check the increase of rateable 
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But there is another and a very important reason for 
condon government is in a state of flux. The 
London County Council, of the London 
of the City Corporation itself, is an un- 
known quantity. 4 he little that we know all militates 
qgainst the erection of a great municipal palace that ina 
few years nay be useless. Such things happen in municipal 
afiairs. We should be sorry to see the Adelphi Mansion 
House built to no real purpose. But we all know that the 
tendency of legislation, as shown by the London Govern- 
ment Act, 1899, is to take away duties trom the County 
Council and to vest them in the various Borough Councils. 
This process will eventually leave the County Council asa 
body or heart. controlling arterial movement, but without 
detailed local work. Among thecentral labours of the County 
Council will be, we believe, the control of primary and second- 
ary education in the Metropolis. Without committing our- 
selves to prophecy with respect to the unknown, we may 
say that it is more than probable, it is even possible, 
that next vear will see 
disestablished, the local control over primary education 
—is in the case of small urban districts—given to 
the Borough Councils, and the general superintendence 
and financing of primary education (as well as secondary) 
given to the London County Council. If this were to be 
so—and from the general analogy of the present Education 
Bill it well may be so—then the proper place for the 
London County Council to oceupy is the costly and palatial 
building that the London School Board has erected for itself 
on the Victoria Embankment. We are surprised that this 
solution of the difficulty should not have occurred to Mr. 
Fletcher's Committee. ‘The building would be unoccupied, it 
would not cost the County Council any money except certain 
expenses connected with internal rearrangement, and it 
would very possibly afford accommodation for the 
work that the Council will eventually be called upon to 
perform. If for the present the detailed work that the 
Council has to perform, but which will eventually pass to 
the Borough Councils, demands more space, Spring 
Gardens could also be retained. That is a matter for 
arrangement. We certainly feel justified, therefore, in 
suggesting that no millions should be spent on new 
buildings until the fate of the London School Board is 
settled, and the future of the great Embankment School 
Board Offices is determined. 

It may be said, of course, that the work of the 
School Board will still go on, only under another name, 
and that therefore there will be only an apparent and not 
2 real vacancy in the School Board Offices; but if, as we 
ure presuming, the County Council’s educational function 
is to supervise rather than to administer directly, its 
Education Department will by no means require the whole 
of the present buildings. Certainly the hall now used for 
the School Board meetings will not be required. 
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HUMOUR AND FRIENDSHIP. 
“ basa precious a gift the sense of humour may 
; he,” says “ John Oliver Hobbes ” in her last novel, “ it 
$4 question whether those who possess it love the best or 
make the truest friends.” “Terror of the laugh,” she thinks, 
viten forbids confidence, and oftener still a sense of humour 
“adds an ironical sting tosympathy.” Are these things so? 
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Is the sense of humour really a bar to friendship? If so, it isa 
curse rather than a gift. But we doubt the premises; we do 
not think that it isa bar. Something, of course, depends on 
what we mean by humour and what we want of friendship. 
Humour is a difficult quality to define; it is almost impossible 
to say what is essential to it; easier perhaps to say what is 
unessential. Certainly it does not consist in a sharp tongue, 
nor in the talent of the caricaturist. To be never serious does 
not make a man humorous, neither does that mixture of 
sensitiveness and savagery producing a certain sour mental 
modesty which leads some men not only to hide their own 
deeper feelings but to be rather shocked by the sight of other 
people’s. Such persons defend themselves and assault their 
friends with the fiery darts of ridicule, but they are not 
humorous. Humour is not simply wit and water,—the quality 
of those who, while they perceive “the lighter relations of 
words,” have not brains enough to put them into concise 
form. Humour, according to the dictionary, “ differs from wit 
as being less purely intellectual, and as having a sympathetic 
quality, in virtue of which it is often allied to pathos.” This 
is un admirable statement of a difference, but it is not exactly 
a definition. Two things are, we take it, essential to true 
humour,—the power to perceive the comedy of life, and that 
sense of what painters call composition which turns the chaos 
of circumstance into a succession of pictures. Out of these 
two things springs a keen sense of proportion, proportion 
necessitates comparison, and comparison suggests incon- 
gruity. The attitude of mind we have indicated is, we 
believe, the humorous attitude, and such it iz, te 
miaintain, advantageous to friendship. For friendship does 
not consist wholly of love, will it flourish exclu- 
sively upon confidence. We must not, however, make too 
little of the desire to confide. It is a very strong desire in 
some natures, and to receive confidence rightly is certainly 
one of the first duties of a friend. Let us put ourselves in the 
position of some one who is seized with an irresistible wish to 
To whom shall we turn? Surely not in most cases 
Confidence is, of course, 
an elastic term. We may be seeking sympathy, or desiring 
absolution, or simply longing to rehearse our woes in detail. 
In the last case we had better avoid the humourist. He 
will be bored, and he may show it. On the other. hand, if we 
want to confess, we had better steer clear of the person with- 
out humour. He will be slow to understand, and for that 
very reason quick to condemn. We shall almost certainly 
have cause to regret our expansiveness, feeling that, though 
we could not make him comprehend, we have, alas! let him 
know. Supposing, however, that we want to make a far com- 
moner confidence, that we want to say that we have been hurt, 
that some person or some unexpected contrariety has given us 
a blow which has stunned our sense of proportion altogether, 
so that we can attend to nothing but our pain, shall we 
reveal our suffering to the humorous or to the matter-of-fact 
man? The latter may very well be sympathetic, especially (our 
readers must pardon the “ bull”) if he is a woman, and by 
the time we have finished our story wiil probably be as 
miserable as we are ourselves. We shall go away feeling 
no better, with no increase of courage, perhaps with a little 
sense of humiliation at having been openly pitied. If, on the 
contrary, we go to the humorous friend and tell our story, it 
may, indeed, lose a little importance in the telling; but is not 
that, after all, just what we want? Sympathy allied to 
humour never cloys. We do not believe in the ironical sting; 
rather we would say with Barrow: the humorous man “ knows 
how to season matter otherwise insipid with an unusual, and 
therefore grateful, tang.” He asks no thanks for his offering, 
and we do not know at the moment that we have accepted 
anything. We think we have been diverted by a jest, and not 
till long after will memory reveal to us that our distorted 
vision was in reality set right by a caress. 
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While, however, we believe a sense of humour to be all but 
essential to a thoroughly delightful character, we cannot but 
admit that it is a good thing of which a man may have 
too much, Most stimulants and most antisepties become 
poisonous in large quantities, and humour should never be 
allowed to absorb an undue amount of what we may call 
Take Miss Austen’s Mr. Bennet as an 
Mr. Bennet’s sense of humour 
it had entered into his 


character-space. 
instance of what we mean. 
was almost the whole of him, 
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soul; and though he was fond of Elizabeth, we imagine that 
an overplus of humour had materially injured his power of 
affection. He is, however, an extreme instance, which we do 
not think militates against our argument, for extremes must 
be compared with extremes, and Mrs. Bennet, who had no 
sense of the ridiculous at all, was a far more unfriendly 
person than her husband. The worst that can be said of 
the sense of humour is that it is sadly liable to parasitic 
growths of cruelty, which destroy sometimes the sympathy 
by which in a normal and healthy condition it is accom- 
panied. Humorous people are almost always dexterous in 
the use of words, and now and then use them as missiles 
with dangerous effect. They are not naturally more unkind 
than their duller neighbours, but when they want to hurt they 
know how, and do not give themselves a chance to repent of 
their intention while they search for something to throw. 
Again, they sometimes yield to the temptation of a verbal 
practical joke, only second to a real practical joke in its 
anger-producing power. Its perpetrators do not recognise 
the enormity of their own conduct because their sally is 
occasionally well received by its victims. Some men will 
put up with anything in order to laugh. “Human nature 
is various,” said a former Lord Hertford, and “there is no 
knowing how much melted butter any given gentleman will 
stand in his pocket without quarrelling.” There is no doubt 
that the instinctive judgment of cultivated man has givena 
sense of humour a very high place among desirable qualities. 
Everybody covets it, almost no one admits that he is without 
it. he present writer cannot remember ever to have known 
more than one man who believed himself destitute of humour, 
and he, oddly enough, had a good deal. The world is prone to 
take people at their own valuation, and all sorts of opposite 
qualities are mistaken by their possessors for humour from 
sheer brutality to that delicate perception of, and delight in, 
the happiness of others which creates, especially in the mind 
of a woman, a confusion between cheerfulness and comedy. 
What it seems to us that “ John Oliver Hobbes” ignores when 
she writes of humour and friendship is the element of com- 
panionableness which is almost necessary to the latter. We 
cannot define a friend, but “he loveth at all times,’ not only 
in fair weather, and not only in foul. There are some people 
who have no sympathy except for suffering; they are often 
very good people, but they are not fitted by nature to be 
friends. We all value them immensely at a pinch, but luckily 
life is not made up entirely of pinches. We may owe them 
eternal gratitude, but we cannot desire their constant society. 
To have some one of whom we ean say, “I will tell So-and- 
so; he will be sorry,” is to have a friend in need, even if he 
forgets us in our intervals of happiness; but if we are to 
have a friend indeed we must be able to say also, “I will tell 
So-and-so; he will be amused.” Such a friend is always with 
us, even if he sojourns in another country, bound to our hearts 
by the thousand threads of cireumstance. Two little streams 
of hearing and telling keep fresh the fields of every day and 
prevent the arid monotony of the weeks, months, and years, 
Tf these streams contain no humour, their waters seldom 
remain healthy. The analyst will find them full of gossip 
and spite and morbid growths of hatred and offence. There 
is only one substitute for humour as an antiseptic, and that 
is perpetual earnestness ; and this, we must admit, while it 
keeps the waters of friendship pure, is apt to give them a flat 
taste. Should the sense of humour be dignified by the name 
of a virtue? Weare inclined to think that it should, in that 
it makes for justice, courage, and good-fellowship. But it 
differs from all other good qualities in two particulars: it is 
the only one excessive indulgence in which is morally 
dangerous, ond after which no man who is without it should 
ever strive. 





NATIONAL RELICS, TRUE AND FALSE. 

N amusing comment on Hayward’s “ Pearls and Mock 
A Pearls of History” comes from an English writer who 
was taken by a French officer to see a new statue. It was 
erected to the memory of a general who had died with a 
speech of epigrammatic patriotism upon his lips. Having 
indulged his turn for sentiment fully, he pointed with emo- 
tion to the legend on the pedestal. Then, turning to go home, 
he remarked: “But, after all, you know, he never said it, 
What, he did say was something very different.” These mock- 
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pearls of history are numerous. But it is far easier 
a national legend pass current to mak, 


when false than 


credit for a national relic which is counterfeit i obt 
it is sought for political purposes to make symbolical sf 
me 


event which has touched and aroused the ur 
nation. There is something genuine in the 
Greeks, reported in last week’s news from Athens, to resto, 
the lion of Chaeronea. But no amount of political ny 
ganda could ever induce the French of the Third Bm 
recognise in the Napoleonic Eagles the emblem of Be 
but a personal rule, There is never any doubt whaternnee 
true national relics. Just as the wood of the Trae Cro, 
a visible object associated with the whole intense feelin 
the supreme moment of the Christian faith, so these en 
of nations are objects associated at a given moment at a. 
with the supreme efforts of cities and peoples, when all ths 
was most spiritual and most courageous was summoned 4 
one sublime moment of self-sacrifice for great and noble eae 
The objects consecrated as relics are commemorative, but they 
are not by first intention deliberate monuments, The senti 
ment roused by the sight of Henry’s helmet and the saddle on 
which he rode at Agincourt lying on the dusty beam above 
his tomb is as true as the light of the diamond which he won 
in his helmet then, and which shone later in the crowns of his 
successors. The making of some monuments followed s 
naturally the sublime achievement that they are almost 
part of the achievement itself. Such a combined monument 
and relic is the tripod made by the victorious Greeks after 
their final and desperate struggle at Plataea to hurl back the 
invading East. Wrought from the golden cups of the 
Persians’ table and the bronze of their soldiers’ armour, it bor 
on its sides the names of every city whose soldiers fought and 
fell in the supreme moment of a nation’s life. That tripod 
still exists at Constantinople, a national relic which has 
endured longer than the States whose deeds it consecrated, 

But in their essence national relics are not objects made as 
memorials. They are things which themselves tell the story 
of the triumphs of the nations, or recall by their silent 
monition the mighty deeds of old. They are not memorials 
erected by posterity, or the work of historic revivals. They 
are adopted spontaneously in the hour of national exaltation, 
and are chosen at once and by acclaim as an everlasting 
memorial. Of these the most perfect, the most entirely 
natural, and the most revered to-day is Nelson’s ship, the 
‘Victory.’ It records, without omitting one essential, the 
triumph, deliverance, sacrifice, and thanksgiving of Trafalgar 
Day. The ship was itself part of the battle. It was the 
vessel of the hero’s own choosing. There you may tread the 
deck where he fell and see the cabin where he died. But this 
is only detail. The ‘ Victory’ herself is a whole, a complete 
unit, and though every soul who fought her has followed the 
great Admiral to his eternal rest, her wocden walls are the 
embodiment of the words, “This shall be to you for a memorial 
for ever.” 

History regrets the loss of a relic of another victory 
and deliverance by sea commemorated for ever in story, but 
which never took the place as a national relic for which it was 
clearly destined. It is matter of common recollection that on 
the very day when the land army of the Greeks routed the 
Persian host at Plataea, their fleet across the Aegean destroyed 
the Persian ships at Mykale.’ In the moment of intense 
nervous suspense before the battle was begun the crews of 
| some Greek ships saw floating towards them on the water 
herald’s staff, such as was carried when news was sent in war. 
Instantly through all the Grecian fleet, the minds of each 
and every one of the sailors being exalted by a common great 
purpose and working like a sensitised receiver, the conviction 
was transmitted that they had that day won a victory 
Greece. After that came the onset and the victory. But n0 
one thought to pick up that herald’s staff to keep in the 
temple of Olympian Zeus. 

Next to their undoubted truth is the rarity of these memen- 
toes of the greater days of the nations. Such great days must 
always be few; and those on which the event supplies its 
own memorial fewer still. The Ark of the Covenant was the 
oldest of all national relics; yet from the Ark to the 
‘Victory’ the tale of the ages is illustrated only at mre 
intervals by relics chosen by national adoption, or marked 
| out as such by natural propriety, which only the spontane 
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—_ me ° 
“ion of the people ratifies as such. It has given us 
recognituior ' . ack Pri 

<q of Scone and the armour of the Black Prince, 
nina al relie of the Armada or of Waterloo. The 
_ auc Turks are capable of moments of 
ae heat exaltation, religious and racial. bees the objects 
yh ean fire such enthusiasm are to our eyes trivial and 

= Possessing a tribal relic of extraordinary interest, 

ridiculous. Possessing ¢ ; 
the leather apron of the founder of tha Ottoman = 

(originally a blacksmith), they preferred to this the clothing 

worn by the Prophet ot Mecca. When the Sultan determined 

on the total destruction of the Janissaries, he decided 
after the first day's desperate fighting to sols this holy 
carment to the rapturous gaze of the faithful. The gates of 

Constantinople were thrown open, and the country Turks 

poured into the city in tens of thousands to see the holy gar- 

ment, and then drawing their yataghans joined in the attack 
upon the Janissaries. 

The Bucket of Bologna is said to be the most trivial object 

which ever served as the pretext for cival war; and it is 

yelated that the gates of the temple of Somnauth, carried off 
from India by the Afghan conqueror, and brought back by 

General Pollock after his avenging expedition to Kabul 

by the express desire of Lord Ellenborough, in order to im- 

press Indian sentiment, had been absolutely forgotten by the 

people of Hindostan, who did not know what they were being 
brought back for,—an instance of the futility of ever trying to 
invest with the character of national relics objects not 
spontaneously made such by the heart of a nation. The 

sword of Ivan the Terrible was probably at least as much a 

national as a dynastic relic ; though the weapons presented to 

cities or families were often designed to be more in the nature 
of a retaining fee than a memorial. Thus the city of 

Exeter still keeps the sword of Henry VII., but this was 

presented as a reward for loyalty and a token that the chief 
town of the West Country was on his side. 

Though buildings and tombs do not come strictly within the 
definition of national relies given above, there are some which 
in time acquire this place in the esteem of a people. The 
Cathedral of Aix-l2-Chapelle is of this nature. The senti- 
ment which it inspires in the German who enters it 
is altorcether of the same character as that which 
mementoes of great national efforts inspire. The tombs 
of Charlemagne and of thirty Emperors and Kings lie under 
its roof. Consciously or unconsciously, the long line of mighty 
dead were actors in the work which is crowned to-day by 
German unity and reconstructed power. Of Battle Abbey the 
same cannot be said. It was without doubt a monument of 
our own conquest, and could only be regarded in that light by 
every early Englishman, however much its towers might appeal 
to the pride of the Norman. But there is a relic intended to 
beunderstood in the contrary sense in Portugal, yet bearing the 
same name, Batalla. It is a church erected in memory of the 
victory which freed the Portuguese from Spanish dominion, 
an enduring record of a national deliverance. 

Both the Battle Abbeys recall events of lasting national 
importance. But the danger of being too much in a hurry 
to commemorate successes, and to manufacture historic 
objects before time has set its seal on them, or the unerring 
acclaim of public feeling has chosen them, might be instanced 
again and again in history. The obelisk set up on the French 
side of the Rhine by the French general stating that “ here 
the Grande Armée crossed for the invasion of Russia in 1812” 
bears as its comment, “Vu et approuvé par moi, 1813,” with 
the signature of the Russian general who was invading 
France beneath it. 





THE PLOUGHMAN AND HIS TEAM. 

es are few prettier rural sights than that of a number 

of ploughs at work. The writer once passed a small 
field lying open to the breeze, where as many as six were 
pursuing the slow tenor of their way. Each plough was 
drawn by three horses harnessed “unicorn” fashion,—hand- 
some creatures they were: dappled greys, browns, and blacks, 
with one piebald showing conspicuous, and not a “screw” ora 
weakling among the eighteen. The little cartcr-lad attached 
to every team might well feel himself almost 2 man as he 
stalked beside his splendid charges, now resting his long whip 
harmlessly on his shoulder, now stinging them to more vigorous 
exertion, Behind the horses crept the plough, its bright share 





cleaving the brown earth, its clumsy handles balanced this way 
and that by the skilful hands that guided. Along the edge of 
the field six heaps were dotted where nosebags containing 
provender, “nunchin’” baskets, and great-coats had been 
piled, for the morning was damp and chilly though spring was 
passing out of sight. Cold winds and rain had dimmed the first 
brightness of the young foliage, which seemed to have absorbed 
something of the grey sky’s sombre hue. The dull tints all 
around made doubly welcome the vivid touches of colour—sup- 
plied by the labourers’ blue linen jackets and the gleams of 
scarlet about the harness, which moved to and fro across the dark 
patch lying on the breast of a sea of green corn. The spectacle 
was not merely picturesque. The fine horses, their proud 
bearing, whether they stood motionless with heads erect or 
bent their sleek necks to the collar, their measured pace, the 
number of teams engaged within the narrow area, the regular 
intervals maintained between them, combined to lend the 
picture a certain stateliness and dignity of which the setting 
was worthy. The strong, patient animals before the plough 
the uncouth instrament itself, the strong, patient man at the 
“tail,” as he would call it, were fitly framed by broad, wide- 
stretching, wind-swept fields, over which the eye travelled far 
and slowly, where nothing small or cramped found place. 
Year in, year out, through centuries, the plough driven by 
such men had travelled thus across these fields, and one could 
not imagine the future bringing any change to the quiet land 
where the slow, heavy work breeds like natures that are con- 
tent to plod along the furrow in which they chance to find 
themselves, and to plough it deep, without undue haste, to 
the end. 


The farm labourer who has to do with horses begins his day 
betimes. Winter and summer he rises at five o'clock, if not 
earlier, and by seven the teams are led out. During the mor 
genial seasons of the year the early hours are no hardship; in 
winter, however, when the world drips moisture from every 
pore, and the damp creeps into one’s bones, when the sun 
lies late abed, and thick mists too often threaten to strangle 
the sickly day at birth, then the carter is of opinion that 
“them as can bide indoors med think theirselves in the best 
place.” For close upon four hours the monotonous work goes 
on—* to an’ agenst” the field, backwards and forwards, horses 
and men, toilsomely, clumsily, step by step, never hurrying, 
seldom stopping, turning, with lifting of the plough and much 
“ whoa-hoaing,” at the end of the furrow, to start a new one just 
like the others. Two furrows—from the starting-point, that is, 
across the “land” and back again—constitute what is known 
as a “ bout,” the word being possibly derived from the French 
bout; and a common question among the men is—‘ How 
many bouts hast thee made to-day h’'wever?” The human 
part of the machine must be always alert. The horses may 
and do refresh themselves with a nap while they walk. They 
are wakened from their dreams of a warm stable and an extra 
feed by the crack and the smart of the whip, and the voice of 
the carter-boy crying in would-be gruff tones, “ Pull up, 
‘Buller’! And poor ‘Buller’ responds with alacrity to the 
call, knowing full well that “if a dwun’t answer to his name 
purty quick, hell get another taste o’ the whip.” Some 
ploughmen pace in stolid silence; others—they are usually 
those who have not tempted fortune by matrimony—whistle 
and sing. The particular class of ditty these cheerful spirits 
affect at different periods is decided by current events of 
local or general interest. Thus during the war martial airs 
held the scale. About Christmas-time “Shepherds watch 
their flocks by night,” “Herald angels sing,’ and the 
“Faithful” are exhorted to “come” in every field, so that 
at last the passer-by is fain to soothe his vexed ear with the 
thought that this season, once fled, will not return until the 
hymns have had a chance of renewing their freshness, 
like clothes that are put away for a while. One year 
revivalist hymns were the fashion, and the horses stepped out 
to the tune of “ To the work, to the work, there is labour for 
all,’ which somehow seemed a gratuitous statement in the 
mouths of these sons of toil. A cynically-minded employer, 
however, declared that “though them young chaps are 
wonderful fond o’ goin’ to class an’ singin’ ‘ To the work,’” he 
did not find be benefited much by their enthusiasm. From 


time to time throughout the morning short halts are made to 
scrape the clogged share. Occasionally the tedium is relieved by 





a seud of rain, when men and boys huddle under the lee of the 
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horses, that stand with drooping heads and depressed mien as 
if conscious of the unfairness of their treatment. Or perhaps 
one of the lads will be allowed to guide the plough in order 
that he may get his hand in and learn to drive a straight 
furrow. Very apt pupils some of these little fellows are. and 
a lad of fifteen may be seen ploughing alongside his father, 
and managing his two horses with the skill of a grown man. 
Eleven o'clock brings a rest of half-an-hour, when what is 
locally known as “nunchin’” is brought forth. Nosebags 
are tied on, the teams are left to take care of them- 
selves, and the carters sit “simply chatting in a rustic 
row ” while they discuss their bread and cheese or bread and 
bacon. This is their opportunity for talk. Their topics of con- 
versation cover no wide range : their own and their neighbours’ 
ailments, the “guv’nor’s’’ humour, good or otherwise, the 
exceptional vices of any one with whom the speaker happens 
lately to have had a slight difference of opinion,—these are the 
chief themes, which, being few in number, are handled with 
prudent economy. The method of conversation recalls that 
of Sisera’s mother. A simple fact is stated, such as that So- 
and.so’s “missus never eats nothing.” By process of expan- 
sion this is presently seen to signify that the lady in question 
will faney a good many edibles provided they be sprung upon 
her as a surprise, or, according to the vernacular, if they “tek 
she unawar’s.” The interval for “nunchin’” is a product of 
later, degenerate days. Formerly the teams had no rest. 
throughout the morning, and the men snatched their food as 
they could. The master who found his horses idle “ went on 
more’n anuff,” as an “old-fashioned ”’ labourer remarked, with 


kicked, but three blows wi’ a girt stick atween th 

tamed ‘un. It was that took aback an’ dazed arter ‘hae 
it just guv in, an’ it’s been as harmless as a child ous 
Poor horses! Men take great credit to themse] 
showing them consideration, but what about th 
these faithful servants towards their masters? 
to a lover of animals is apt occasionally to prove al 

exasperating. It is to be hoped that in the golden PP 
will become less selfish, or horses will grow Wiser and ie 
strike for shorter hours, better treatment generally = 
above all, old-age pensions instead of the knacker’s we 
For though the ploughman’s lot as he draws pen. Fi 
grave i3 too often a hard one, that of his team is harder stil, 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITor. 


SIR MICHAEL HICKS BEACH AND THE WAR 
OFFICE. 
{To THE EDITOR OF TIE “ SPECTATOR."] 
Srr,—Some months recently spent in the ranks of the Army 
both in South Africa and at home in barracks, have enabled ie 
to gain some little insight into that extravagance on the part of 
the War Office which Sir Michael Hicks Beach hag go strongly 
deprecated. Now, Sir, the first thing that strikes you on 
going into barracks is the fact that after he has finished 
his recruit drills the average soldier of the Line spends one 
hour each morning in drill, and the rest of the day from 
twelve onwards loafing in the canteen or on the streets, 











a remembrance untinged by regret, of the time when men 
worked longer. earned less, and lived harder than is the case 
nowadays. At three o'clock the ploughs are left in the furrow, 
or if the field is finished, are dragged away to fresh ground 
ready for the morrow. 


It is pleasant to stand upon a grassy knoll of a 
winter afternoon, when the sun breaks through the purple 
clouds before dipping below the horizon, and floods the 
dun stretches with its pale amber light, bringing out 
the thousand delicate tints that lurk in tree trunks 
and branches, and pointing the contrast between the dark- 
green of fir and pine and the russet-brown of the young 
beeches that still wear last summer's leaves—it is pleasant 
to stund thus a little above the rest of the world and 
watch the ploughs go down the farm-road in the valley. 
The shouts of the men, the tramp of the great horses, the 
jingle of the harness, the creaking of the thirsty wheels that 
cry aloud for oil so long before they get it, make rustic music 
in the stillness. The ploughman, it may be noticed, seldom 
“homewards plods his weary way.” Feet that have toiled 
since dawn are glad to rest when occasion allows, and almost 
any afternoon the carters may be seen jogging along towards 
the stables comfortably seated sideways on their placid steeds, 
much as they would recline upon a broad, deep sofa. The 
boys, whose legs are shorter, prefer to sit astride, in which 
position they can hold on with both hands to the hames. The 
arrival of the teams from the field creates some stir in the 
village. Housewives hasten to prepare hot dinner, the smaller 
children run out to meet “ our daddy,” who slips to the ground 
and swings the youngster to the saddle, that he may he 
euly “used” to horses. Familiarity from babyhood 
breeds contempt in these infant lords of creation towards 
the great animal; and a child scarcely able to toddle 
will bully it, order it hither and thither, and snatch 
at its mouth iu amusing imitation of his father. We 
should like to know the horse’s sentiments towards its 
small tyrant: whether it submits from the compulsion exerted 
by six-year-old mind over matter, or whether from a large 
good nature, a willingness to amuse the baby whose little life 
it could crush out by lifting its hoof. The ploughman as a 
rule treats his charges well, though the punishment for 
“spiteful” or refractory conduct on their part is sometimes 
unduly severe. Nor can he always be called gentle in his 
breaking in of young horses. Sharp and stern is the lesson 
taught those that are troublesome, and a carter’s remark that 
the wildest colts make the quietest workers was not without 
significance. He quoted as an instance in point the case of a 
young creature that was “as wild as a buck. It kicked like 
——” The speaker broke off short at a warning look from 
his wife, to continue mildly: “As I was a-sayin’, it just about 








For the hour's work a day which he does he receives Js, 
While he is loafing, however, the War Office is spending 
large sums of money in wages to civilians, who make 
not only the clothes and boots of the loafer, but even 
his rifle and ammunition. The existence of such a large 
body of loafers in the country is surely opposed to the 
very elements of political economy. You may compare them 
to Plato's “ Guardians” in the “ Republic,” but Plato knew 
nothing of the short-service system,—the Guardians were 
soldiers for life. Every year thousands of unskilled labourers 
leave the Army, to swell but too often the ranks of the unem. 
ployed. In many eases, no doubt, they do obtain employ. 
ment, but the discharged soldier certainly finds himself at a 
disadvantage compared with his fellow-civilian; as My. Kip- 
ling has said— 
“The man of five-and-twenty as ’asn’t learn’d of a trade, 
Besides ‘ Reserve’ again’ him, he’d better be never made.” 

The irony of the situation is delightfully brought into relief 
when we examine the Report of the Inspector-General of 
Military Prisons for last year—I quote from the Standard, 
September 30th :—* The total number of prisoners during the 
year was six hundred and seventy more than in 1900, while 
the number punished for prison offences was forty less, A 
considerable diminution in the number of reports for idleness 
is apparent, which may be explained by the fact that the 
industrial employments carried on in place of mechanical and 
unproductive work [the italics are my own] enlist the interest 
of the prisoners, with the result that they apply themselves to 
their tasks with a will, and work without coercion..... , 
The figures show considerable increase in the amount of work 
done compared with past years,—the increase was chiefly in 
bedding made for the War Department. .... . The quantity 
of canvas clothing made was comparatively small, but arrange. 
ments have now been made for the manufacture of a very large 
number of suits for the troops during the coming year. The value 
of the labour of the prisoners amounted to nearly £14,000.” 


Now, Sir, why should our soldiers be compelled to wait until 
they go to prison before they learn to make their own clothes 
and bedding? The Report proceeds: “Anxious that the 
soldiers in prison shall be kept in a state of military efficiency, 
the Inspector-General recommended, and the Commander-in- 
Chief approved, that soldiers committed to prison shall in 
future bring their rifles with them.” The irony is further 
heightened when we read: “In the erse of gunners, drivers, 
Army Service Corps men, &c., the opportunity will thus 
present itself to teach men who have never learned to use d 
rifle how to shoot.” It would indeed appear that the best 
thing to do is to send the whole Army to prison that 
the one part may learn habits of industry instead of the merely 
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and unproductive drill of the barvack-yard, and 
t may learn how to shoot! Now, Sir, it the 
mace Line soldier (I do not refer to cavalry and artillery, 
ane” better employed) were compelled to learn a trade, the 
ec we ntered the Army at seventeen would leave it a 
= o sc at twenty-four. Not only would such a 
skilled ie rove the economy and efficiency of the Army, 
— ala also help to solve the problem of technical 
yee rh lon it would send out yearly upon the market a 
— f disciplined workmen. Military efficiency and the 
es trade do not seem incompatible in a military 
«1, why, then, should not the two exist in the Regular 
eit Under some such system the soldier could add to 


mechanical 
the other par 


° a. 
pursuit ol a 


Army? ‘ : . # 

hi ai and compare favourably with the ordinary skilled 
Ms " - mae 
workman. We should thus attract to the Army, or, failing 


e, the class of intelligent men whom we are 

most in need of. The Reservists were, as we know, the back- 
hone of the Army during the late war, and they were the back- 
hone largely because they represented the thoughtful civilian 
clement as opposed to the drilled “ hooligan. Tnereased 
intelligence in the rank-and-file (and this is a very important 
point) is bound to react upon the officer. The most active officer 
can never make intelligent and industrious soldiers out of 
men who spend half the day loafing. On the other hand, 
intelligent and critical up-to-date soldiers will pretty effectually 
gmarten indolent officers. If, for example, a subaltern finds 
himself incommand of men who are expert rifle-makers, he will 
forvery shame get to know the points of a rifle. Consider how 
vastly the economy and self-sufficiency of a regiment on active 
service would be increased if it consisted of skilled and intelli- 
gent workmen who would not sit and loaf while civilians 
erected their huts or repaired their boots. At the beginning 
of the late war a war correspondent reported that “Tommy” 
seemed utierly unable to rely on his own resources, even as 
far as boiling water for tea was concerned, How utterly 
different from his mate in the sister-Service! In conclusion, 
itis worthy of consideration that there are many parts of the 
Empire where England and all that we mean by the name are 
represented by the British soldier alone. It is impossible to 
estimate the benefit which might indirectly accrue to the 
fair name of England if we could improve in some such way 
as that which I have suggested the quality and “ tone” of the 
men whom we send to represent us across the seas.—I am, 
Sir, &e., 


that, manufactur 


Euiotr E. Mitts. 

Trinity College, Oxford. 

[We agree. As long as the time is not stolen from learning 
that essential accomplishment of the soldier, rifle-shooting, 
the teaching of useful trades to our soldiers would confer 
an incalculable benefit on them and on the nation.—Eb. 
Spectator. | 





GILBERT WHITE'S HOUSE AT SELBORNE. 
[To THB EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir—The reception which has been accorded the proposal to 
purchase the house at Selborne in which Gilbert White, the 
naturalist, lived during the eighteenth century has been 
host gratifying, and the notice which has been taken of the 
matter throughout the country serves to show the esteem 
in which old Gilbert's work is still held by present-day 
naturalists and literary folk alike. The sum required is 
rather a large one, and in order to bring the matter to a 
successful issue no doubt a large number of individual sub- 
scriptions will be required. The price is £8,200, but this 
includes other property besides the actual house. The 
Selborne Society has, of course, no available funds for the 
purpose, and probably the funds will have to be raised by 
joint action on the part of the Selborne Society and the 
National Trust, the latter body heing properly constituted for 
the holding of such a property in trust. It has been suggested 
that the place should be used as a museum, a laboratory, a 
home for decayed naturalists, and other purposes. Whatever 


decision may be finally come to, the place must, in my opinion, 
be made to a certain extent remunerative , and this end might 
perhaps be accomplished by conducting it on the boarding- 
house principle, and the placing of a careful manager in 
charge of it. A museum could not be made a paying concern, 
and for laboratory purposes it would be needlessly far afield. 


Howey 





this end I hope an early appeal will be issued to the English- 
speaking publiec.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Epwarp A. Martin (F.G.S.), 
Author of “A Bibliography of Gilbert White.” 
Myrtle Cottage, Selborne. 


[The plan of turning the house into a kind of hostel for 
naturalists and lovers of White’s book is an excellent one 
We greatly hope the plan may succeed.—Eb. Spectator. } 





THE EDUCATION BILL. 
[To THe Epitor oF THE “SpEcTATOR.” } 
Str,—I have read your articles on the Education Bill with 
great attention, but though I fully recognise the possibilities 
of the Bill in the direction of better education, I must, as a 
Nonconformist, give you some idea of the difficulties which 
prompt me to refuse to give power in educational matters 
to the clergy of the Establishment. In my own town a new 
vicar, an Evangelical, found that one of the pupil-teachers 
in his school was not confirmed. He insisted on her being 
confirmed, though she is a lifelong attendant at a Con- 
gregational Sunday-school of which I am secretary. She 
was confirmed. Some time ago I found that a number of 
our scholars had suddenly left; on inquiry it was found 
that a new vicar (in another parish), a strong Evangelical, 
had been round pressing the people to send their children 
to “his” school as they were in “his” parish. We had 
looked after most of these children since their infancy. 
The vicar of the principal church (Archdeacon ), a 
moderate High Churchman, who was at the time a candi- 
date for the School Board, spoke at the annual meeting 
of the Licensed Victuallers claiming their sympathy as they 
were both members of persecuted interests. The leading 
layman in the Wesleyan body here died some little time ago, 
—a man who had spent a long life in the active service of 
Christ. He was interred in the family grave in the adjoining 
churchyard, and application was made for a service to be held 
by the Wesleyan ministers ; but the vicar (another Evangelical) 
stated that as the full forty-eight hours’ notice had not been 
given, he was afraid he would be breaking the law if he com- 
plied. So the Wesleyan ministers were spectators. The same 
clergyman compelled another of our scholars, who wished to 
become a pupil-teacher, to be confirmed, though her father, a 
strong “ political Dissenter,”’ refused for a long time to allow 
her, until he was overcome by family pressure. Visitors in the 
same parish went to a well-known member of our denomination, 
aman who is an official at the prison, and several times pressed 
upon him coal-tickets; of course, indignantly refused. Now, 
Sir, I hate the necessity which compels me to be a Dissenter. 
T recognise all that might be done by a reformed Church of 
England; but can you wonder at my also hating this kind of 
“atmosphere”? All the clergymen I have mentioned are 
educated men, members of Universities, and all in the prime 
of life. I believe them to be gentlemen in the ordinary walks 
of life, good and sincere men; but clericalism can so distort 
men’s good qualities that where “Church” matters are con- 
cerned they seem to lose all sense of fair play, let alone 
thristianity. That is the only explanation I can think of 
concerning the above-mentioned incidents.—I am, Sir, &e., 
A NoNcONFORMIST. 





[If the facts are as stated by our correspondent, they are 
exumples of petty tyranny which we detest as much as he 
can. Unless the girls themselves honestly wished to be con- 
firmed, though their parents objected, which is of course pos- 
sible, the clergymen in question were very wrong to use the 
pressure alleged. But, granted that the cases given have no 
other side, they are not arguments against the Bill, but argu- 
ments for it. Under the Bill the clergyman would have been 
obliged to get the managers on his side before he could take 
action, and there is no reason to believe that the managers 
would have simply registered his decrees. Instances of the 
exercise of a one-man tyranny under the existing system are 
cogent arguments for the Bill_—Ep. Spectator. | 





MR. HENRY NEWBOLT’S VERSE AND OUR SOUTH 
AFRICAN TROOPS. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 





er, our immediate task is to acquire the Louse, aud to | of various books of verse. 





Sir,—I have been reading your review (Spectator, July 26th) 
It seems to me that verse, good 
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and strong—dealing mainly with facts and character under 
direct observation, as distinct from the poetry which appeals 
mainly to the imagination—is a power which it is difficult to 
estimate and overestimate. During practically the whole of 
the year 1990 I was a chaplain on active service, and I had 
rather exceptional opportunities of getting to know men and 
their feelings and needs, In my addresses I frequently used 
to quote a few verses which. I think, never failed to stir us all 
They were pressed into my service when I was with the 
C.I.V. at Orange River, with the Canadians, Imperial 
Yeomanry and Cape regiments in Griqualand West; again 
when I acted as Divisional Chaplain to General French; and 
later when I came home with General Buller’s Reservists. I 
wish you could let the author know what they have meant to 
They bear the title of “ Vitai 
Over and over again, 


officers and men of all ranks. 
Lampada,” and are by Henry Newbolt. 
the sick man, wasted by wounds and disease ; the strong man, 
doomed to inaction on the lines of communication; the man at 
the very front, almost within the range of the enemy's fire—has 
been nerved and cheered to “play the game,” against all odds, 
because the Supreme Captain's hand was felt to be on hin, 
and in His strength and for His sake he bore “ this word like 
a torch in flame.”—I am, Sir, &e., H. J. Rose. 


We congratulate Mr. Newbolt on this most happy appvecia- 
g PPy *p] 
tion of his verse. That our readers may realise what it was 
the soldiers liked so well we set forth two stanzas of the poem 
in question :— 
“ There’s a breathless hush in the Close to-night— 
Ten to make and the mateh to win 
A bumping pitch and a blinding light, 
An hour to play and the last man in. 
And it’s not for the sake of a ribboned coat, 
Or the selfish hope of a season’s fame, 
But his Captaiu’s hand on his shoulder smote, 
‘Play up! play up! and play the game!’ 
The sand of the desert is sodden red,— 
Red with the wreck of a square that broke ;— 
The Gatling’s jammed and the colonel dead 
And the regiment blind with dust and smoke. 
The river of death has brimmed his banks, 
And England’s far, and Honour a name, 
But the voice of a schoolboy rallies the ranks, 
‘Play up! play up! and play the game!'” 


—Ep. Spectator. ] 





ASPIRATIONS IN REGARD TO OUR 
FOREIGN POLICY. 


**SPECTATOR.”] 


GERMANY’'S 


[To THE 
Srr,—The admirable article under the above title 
appeared in your issue of October 4th deserves the widest 
circulation. Can you not therefore see your way to republish 
it in cheap pamphlet form, in order that the people of our 
Empire may be instructed in the attitude of the German 
nation towards us? The facts and reasons which you give 
should be known to every person in the Empire. If they were 
known, we might be roused out of our national habit of failing 
to review the past before we decide in the present, a habit 
which, in the estimation of not a few, has been conspicuous in 
our handling of the Chinese question. I recall that at the 
time when the Marquis of Salisbury resigned the Premiership 
it was imputed to him as a merit that he had resisted the 
advances of the Kaiser, and that hopes were expressed then that 
Mr. Balfour would adhere to his predecessor's wise policy. 
Your article should strengthen Mr. Balfour's hands, and 
would certainly have that effect in a greater degree if you 
could put it within the reach of every one in the Empire. 
Three incidents which have been narrated to me recently on 
good authority seem to illustrate the Imperial, official, and 
mercantile attitude of the German nation towards us. One 
informant stated that the Kaiser, on hearing that trouble abroad 
threatened or had overtaken us, exclaimed in the hearing of 
British military ofiicers: “Thank God! England will now want 
my help.” Another informant stated that on a certain foreign 
station the officers deputed to board foreign men-of-war which 
entered the harbour of a British Colony were usually received 
with less courtesy hy German men-of-war than by the men-of- 
war of other foreign nations. <A third informant stated that 
in the same Colony some German merchants had declined to 
refer disputes with native merchants to the local British 
Tribunals, but had successfully cajoled the native merchants 
into submitting the points at issue to the resident German 
Consul-General, notwithstanding the absence of any term to 
this effect in the contract. I for one wish you every success 
in your attempt to enlighten and to warn our apathetic. if not 


THE EDITOR OF 


vhich 





ignorant, fellow-countrymen concerning the objects of Ge 
policy in its relation to ourselves.—I am, Sir &e en 
> ” 


Qui Vive? 
SOUTH AFRICA’S WAR CONTRIBUTION 


{To tHe Epiror or tae “* SPECTATOR.”} 
Sir, In connection with South African finance an Amer} 
friend, who supplies almost the entire timber to the Jo} rg 
burg mines, gave me recently some freicht figures whidh or 
: : S g hick 
to-day interesting. There are five railways—namel fr 
Delagoa Bay, Durban, East London, Port Elizabeth hon 
Cape Town—which deliver a million tons of freight , 
Johannesburg ) 


Pe) 











1 ate 


and 
at a gross freight chargeof £5,500,000 tert 
If these million tons were carried for £2,500,000, the are 
tries of the Transvaal would at once be the richer ie 
£3,000,000, or by the interest and sinking fund on £100 000,05) 
of Debt. The rate from the Cape is £7 10s, per ton, pe hen 

2d. per ton per mile for a haul of slightly over a natal 
miles,—say the distance from Chicago to New York. The 
the Pennsylvania Railway from Chicago ty 
New York for timber, flour, rails, coal, or machinery Weed 
be rather Jess than 4d. per ton per mile. The trouble 
with the South African railways is that they are narrow gauge, 
their engines are too small, their road-beds poor, while t 
reduce their gradients would be costly. Yet it is by attention 
to these points that the Pennsylvania Railway to-day at the 
above rate is able to haul forty cars of fifty tons each behind 
a single locomotive between Chicago and New York over 
the Alleghany Mountains. It was my friend’s opinion that 
with the consent of the Portucuese Government a standard. 
gange road built from Delagoa, three hundred and eighty 
miles, to Johannesburg should cost £10,000 per mile, in. 
eluding heavy engines and steel cars, or £4,000,000 sterling, 
At 1d. per ton per mile it could haul the million tons to 
Jobannesburg for £1,600,000, and make a profit of £600,000 
a year on its £4,000,000 of capital, while saving the Transvaal 
nearly £4,000,000 yearly. Thus were there a tariff on imports 
aggregating £5,000,000, and these imports were forwarded to 
Johannesburg by up-to-date machines at normal rates, only 
the proprietors of antiquated traction methods would be a 
penny the worse, and this is the risk which investors always 
reckon with.—I am, Sir, &c., MoReEtTON FREWEN, 

White's Club. 


rates over 





WHITE LABOUR IN THE GOLD MINES. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Str,—All your readers must have perused the article in the 
Spectator of October 11th, “ White Labour in the Gold Mines,” 
with the closest interest. The subject is indeed important 
to every one who wishes to see South Africa able to get 
along prosperously and safely at a comparatively early date 
without the maintenance of a costly garrison, for if the mines 
were largely worked by British labour the necessity for a 
garrison would be no greater than in Australia. I am largely 
interested in gold-mining in Queensland, where our labour is 
white. As regards climate, it has one at least not better 
than the Transvaal. We can make good profits there, and 
have to work with material which on the average is not so 
rich in gold as that on the Rand, and our material is, more- 
over, harder to treat, requiring a greater number of stamps to 
crush a given quantity. So far as the above features are cou- 
cerned, the Transvaal appears to be more suited to white 
labour than Queensland. The only obstacle in the way of the 
employment of white labour in the Transvaal would appear to 
be (beyond the will of the Government out there to make a 
change, and changes require effort) the cost of food, which 
would for some time depend on reasonable railway rates for 
landing it at a cheap cost, until such time as the South 
African Colonies are able to produce enough grain, &e., to 
feed themselves.—I am, Sir, &c., R. H, 





THE DEFENCE OF THE EMPIRE. 

{To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—It would seem to be a very general opinion that if we 
were once possessed of an overwhelming Navy—that is, of a 
Navy equal to any three or four of the other Great Powers— 
then the whole object of the present agitation for efficiency 
would be aceomplished, and we could all safely resume our 





lumbers so rudely disturbed by the late war. That a Navy 
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o render these islands safe from invasion and to 
erce from serious interference is an absolute 
ho has carefully considered the question 
but, fortunately or unfortunately, 


large enough t 
defend our comm 
necessity no one W 
attempt to deny ; 


ill WEL SE A 
. ording as one holds Imperialistie or Manchesterian 
ecordall: : 

ae these islands are no longer the only territory we 
vi . : 

} te defend,—they no longer in themselves constitute 
a ofend, A 


The duty, then, of every Englishman to-day 
, nob merely to see that these little islands “lying off 
the North of France” are safe, but equally to see to it 
that we are capable of guarding the vast Empire which 
owns our sway; and that entails the defence of land frontiers 
longer than those of any other Great Power excepting Russia. 
To do this is obviously not a naval work so long as ships 
cannot move without water ; and we are thus faced by the 
problem how best to prepare to defend these immense posses- 
sions in case of a war with another world-Power. The usual 
way of meeting this difficulty as it has arisen has been slowly 
and hesitatingly to increase the Regular Army; but any 
increase short of two hundred thousand men would be a mere 
drop in the ocean, and 80 great an increase as this is out of the 
question owing to its gigantic cost. We are driven, then, to 
find another and a cheaper way, and the one which presents 
itself to many men at present is that of some form of military 
training for the whole nation. Such a general military 
training would give us a population already schooled to 
arms, and one which when appealed to for volunteers by 
the Government in war time could respond with greater 
alacrity and much more effect than we can hope for under 
present circumstances. Further, a naval training for our 
fishing population and for any others who should desire it 
night be included in this universal service, thus rectifying 
one of the most serious defects in our Navy as at present 
organised, the want of a sufficient Reserve. But there is 
another and yet more serious problem even than that of tlie 
defence of the Empire, and this also a national training to 
arms would go a long way to solve. I refer, of course, to the 
problem, the vital immediate problem, of how to reintroduce 
health and vigour into the mass of the working classes of our 
great cities. That this is a very serious question indeed no 
one who has worked among the poor in a big city, or lived 
sufficiently long abroad to be able to compare the working 
men of such a nation as Germany with our own, will for one 
moment doubt. I have before me the German recruiting 
returns for the last five years published in the Deutscher 
Landwirthschaftsrat, and also the returns from the recruiting 
office at Manchester for the three years 1899, 1900, 1901. 
From these figures it appears that the percentage of young 
Germans fit for service during the above-mentioned five 
years in Berlin was 38; in East Prussia, an almost wholly 
agricultural country, 80; and in the whole of Germany 62. 
In Manchester during the three years ending January, 1902, 
the percentage of would-be recruits fit for service was only 
28, Now these figures, if correct, as I believe them to be, 
show two things,—firstly, that a big town does very seriously 
affect the physique of those living in it, a direful thought for 
Englishmen when we remember that three-quarters of our 
people live in great cities, whereas only two-sevenths of the 
Germans and one-quarter of the French do so; and secondly. 
they show that even as regards health in cities, and in spite 
of all our supposed superior sanitary arrangements, the 
Germans are overhauling us. These figures are alarming 
enough in all conscience, and are made the more so by the 
fact, which I have on the authority of a Surgeon-General 
in the Prussian Army, that the returns of the Prussian 
Recruiting Office show the general health and vigour of the 
Prussian peopleto have considerably improved since compulsory 
service was first started some ninety years ago. Will any one 
dare to say the same of the mass of our people during this 
period? Thus it would seem that, if we allow our city 
populations to go on, as at present, with practically 
no exercise or fresh air either as children or as young 
men and women, we shall soon be so far behind our 
great rivals in general vitality that it will be almost 
hopeless for us to continue to struggle with them for 
the leadership of the world, whether in arms or commerce. 
We are driven, then, to conclude that not only, nor per haps 
even mainly, as the surest way of making secure from attack 
the land frontiers of our Empire, but still more for the sake 
of the health and vigour of our street-hred people, some form 


the Empire. 





of military training, of life in the open air, for a few months 
each summer, should be made compulsory for all between the 
ages of eighteen and twenty-one. In short, it must ever 
remain the duty of the Navy to defend these islands from 
invasion and our commerce from piratical attacks; but we need 
a national militia, not to supersede the present Regular Army, 
whose duty must always be to police and defend our out- 
lying possessions, but to give us a people able to volunteer in 
case of emergency, and without further training to take their 
place alongside of the Regulars. Still more will some such 
system be necessary to act as the national training school for 
Englishmen in health and vigour both of mind and body. 
C. W. M. Moorsom. 


[Our sympathies are with any well-thought-out plan which 
will add compulsory physical training and education of a 
military kind to the literary education which is already com- 
pulsory. Such an addition to our national education would 
improve our health and morals, and also give us a reservoir of 
men out of which effective volunteer soldiers could be raised 
in time of war.—ED. Spectator. | 





THE PHYSICAL DETERIORATION OF THE NATION. 
[TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—In the light of our present agricultural difficulties, I am 
by no means an impassioned advocate for Free-trade; but as 
one who knows by personal experience what the condition of 
the agricultural poor was between forty and fifty years ago, I 
wish to say a good word, in spite of the Rev. H. Rycroft 
(Spectator, October 11th), for its immense practical ameliora- 
tion. No doubt it is a pity that the good old brown home- 
baked loaf has given place to the pale and stodgy baker’s bread, 
which always makes me think of Sammy who ate dough,— 
“ And if the worst comes to the worst, 
To-morrow he will surely burst!” 
and I wish we may see flocks of goats roaming our lanes as 
freely as Swiss mountains; but I can remember the black 
Crimean winter, when whole families lived on “flour flack ’— 
z.e., gruel made with flour instead of oatmeal—and did not 
taste tea, far less milk, for months together. I know of anold 
woman who lived before my date in Surrey who described to a 
friend of mine how in the bad times before the repeal of the 
Corn-laws she used to eat bread made with chopped straw to 
increase its bulk, and was regularly sent out at dinner-time 
when there were berries on the common to find her dinner in 
the hedges. What would she not have said to a good meal off 
tinned provisions, even from America? The factis that when 
we think of the poor a hundred years ago, we think of the 
sturdy, respectable type made known to us in the poetry and 
fiction of English literature—Simple Susan’s father, Adam 
Bede, and the like—and forget that in them we see the 
aristocracy only of the working men of the day. They, no 
doubt, had a sufficiency of home-baked bread, bacon, and fresh 
milk; but below them was a stratum of families who never 
had enough to eat, who had no firing except the sticks they 
gathered, like Goody Blake, and whose rags were frequently 
worn to the verge of indecency. It is hardly too much to say 
that this stratum of country poor does not now exist. Here 
and there persistent drinking and idleness on the part of the 
breadwinner may bring his family into a condition somewhat re- 
sembling it; but though most of the aristocracy of the poor have 
emigrated to the towns, and with them the brighter and more 
energetic of the lower stratum, it is as a rule only in large 
towns that we find the submerged tenth. Even when the 
day comes that our deserted farms blossom as the rose, and 
our village dwellings are roomy and comfortable as those in 
Germany, I feel sure that tinned provisions will still be the 
cottage housekeeper’s best friend. It need not be from idle- 
ness that the mother of little ones in a solitary cottage does 
not care to lock up her children alone, or to lug them through 
rain or snow to fetch problematical milk from a distant farm. 
It may be because she has a higher standard of maternal care 
than her grandmother.—I am, Sir, &c., SEXAGENARIA. 
[We welcome our correspondent’s most valuable testimony. 
But how is it possible that, remembering what she does, she 
can have doubts as to Free trade >—Ep. Spectator. } 
[To THE Epitor oF THE “ SpEcTaTOR.’’] 
Sir,—I have waited a week, hoping that somebody of higher 





authority than myself in matters of hygiene would correct the 
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fallacy in Major M. Collie’s reference to the work of the 
National Society for the Prevention of Tuberculosis, which 
appeared in the Spectator of October 4th :— 

“The modern Crusaders,’ said. he, “against our national 

scourge, tuberculosis, are going over ground already tilled, and 
either fail to see, or shirk acting on, the logical conclusion; they 
seek to cure the disease, not to prevent it; they build sanatoria— 
which are simply sanitary buildings—instead of making every 
home sanitary,” &e. 
Major Collie can be but very imperfectly informed about the 
object and work of our Society if that is his genuine estimate 
of it. The title of the Society plainly indicates that it was 
founded with the intention of prevention rather than exe, and 
if there is one principle which has heen kept more constantly 
than another before the public in the literature disseminated 
by the Society, and by lectures delivered all over the country, 
it is that sanatoria are only palliatives, and that the true 
means of extirpating the disease is by universal sanitary 
conditions :— 

“ Instead of presenting ideal hygienic conditions,” proceeds 
Major Collie, “to the diseased, let those workers for the people’s 
good seek rather for means to bring home to the people:how it is 
possible to prevent disease, and aid the masses in protecting 
themselves from landlords who impose unhealthy conditions on 
them.” 

Our object could not be more completely stated, and the 
co-operation of Major Collie in the work would be more wel- 
come and useful than his sneer against our attempt to 
explain to people the danger of indiscriminate expectora- 
tion. As for sanatoria, we regard them as more than 
mere “sanitary dwellings.” Every phtbisical person is 
a centre and source of contamination to his healthy 
fellow-creatures. Science has proved that tubercular disease, 
once considered unmanageable and incurable, can both he 
controlled and, in its earlier stages, cured. Sanatoria are the 
necessary means of control and treatment, without danger of 
spreading infection; it is not clear how Major Collie arrives 
at the conclusion that their encouragement by the Society is 
merely “going over ground already tilled.” I came lately 
across an example of the old method of tillage among some 
original letters of Lady Holland. Writing to a friend at 
Brighton in 1812, she says: “ Lady Jane has had a return of 
spitting of blood, and she was blooded thrice last week. The 
pain in her breast is very troublesome, and I much fear she is 
fast approaching to an untimely close of her innocent and 
valuable life.” If sanatoria are useless, how does Major Collie ' 
propose to deal with curable cases of consumption, and how 
does he suggest that infection should be prevented? The 
most sanitary dwelling in the world may be turned into a 
regular death-trap by the presence of a consumptive person, 
unless the means of prevention sedulously recommended by 
the Society are adopted. Are no means to be provided 
to bring within reach of all the most hopeful means of 
recovery; no example to be provided of the system by 
which those past hope of recovery may be rendered harmless 
to other persons? Let it be understood that I heartily concur 
with all Major Collie says about the supreme importance of 
healthy homes and properly nourished children; but I think 
he might have said it without dealing a backhander at a 
Society which has to deal with a condition of things in which 
a very large proportion of the people are suffering from tuber- 
cular disease. We cannot start with a clean slate; the 
question is how to get it clean.—I am, Sir, &c., 

HERBERT MAXWELL, 
Vice-Chairman of Council of the Society for the 
Prevention of Tuberculosis. 


o 
o 





[As we published Major Collie’s allusions to the Society 
represented by Sir Herbert Maxwell, we feel bound in justice 
to print the above letter; hut we cannot open our columns to 
any further correspondence on the subject.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





SUGGESTIONS FOR A NEW WORD TO DENOTE 
WORDS DERIVED FROM PROPER NAMES. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 
Srr,—A word derived from a man’s name may be correctly 
denoted by “anthroponym.’ Also “anthroponymic,” formed 
like “ patronymic,” might serve, and might perhaps be used 
either as a substantive or as an adjective. The following 
terms are more easily pronounced, and are perhaps got too 
incorrect for yeneral use: “Onomatism,” “andronym”’ (better 








than Mr. Wyse’s “aneronomatie ”), “onomatie word.” « 
are LS 7, bd . wat +9 “ ° : 

derivative,’ “ surname-word, name-derivative.” 

vord,”"—I am, Sir, &e., : 


surname. 
“name 


Lionet A, Tor 
A . * . ; m R LEM 
Hétel d’ Angleterre, Biarritz. name. 





[To tHe Ep:tor or rue “SpPrctator,”"| 
Sir,—* Nameword.”—I am, Sir, Xe, 
WALTER W, SkRar 





[To tue Eptror or Tue “ Spectator,”) 

Sir,—Would not Mr. Wyse’s purpose be served ] 
“boycott,” ** Bobby,” and the like as “nominant words” or, stil] 
more simply, as “nominants”? In common speech this term 
would be terse and comprehensive, and it permits of further 
refinement in analytical study by means of such derivatives 
as “ cognominant” for “ peeler,” “ prenominant ” for « Bobby,” 
“agnominant” for “dukes” (fists), “loconominant” for 
“calico.” The series possesses an advantage over “ nominal,” 
“cognominal,” and so forth, in that it does not already possess 
another recognised connotation in literary usage,—I g 
Sir, Xe., 

Sution, Surrey, 


by describing 


: m, 
E. G. Haruer, 


[Other words suggested are “ prosoponymie,” “ personym,” 
“monom” with “monomise” as the verb, “personatives” 
“eponymal,” “eponymous,” “ prosopoklesis,” “idionomatic” 
“onomatie,” “eke-names,” “nick-words,” “fungus terms,” 
“usunomie,” “idionym,” “ Boycottisms,” “ Prosopopoeie,” 
“sponsor-words,’ ‘ Heominals,”’ “demonstronomie”! and 
“anthroverbie ” !!—Ep. Spectator. | 


GREEK AT OUR UNIVERSITIES. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Str,—The letter under the above heading in the Spectator of 
October 11th awakens a reminiscence of the way Greek was 
taught in the University of Glasgow in the good old time of 
Sir D. K. Sandford, Professor from 1823 to his death in 1840, 
In the sessions 1837-38-39 I was one of his students, and speak 
from personal experience. In addition to the euwriculum 
lectures, he gave an optional course of “ prelections,” which 
consisted of exposition of the more important passages of the 
Tliad, &c., and enlivened the subject not alone by his splendid 
elocution, but by reciting parallel passages from Shakespeare, 
Seott, and others. His enthusiasm awoke that of his hearers, 
and I doubt not in many cases created a love of the language, and 
especially of Homer, which they never let die,—Kriua és asi, 
At this distance of time, sixty-five years, I vividly recall the 
tones of his voice. On one occasion, having read from 
“Tyanhoe” the description of the battle between Gurth and 
the miller, and pronounced it equal to any of Homer's battles, 
he told us that some years ago he had the privilege of meet+ 
ing Sir Walter at a friend’s house in Edinburgh, and the con- 
versation turning upon Homer, Sir Walter expressed regret 
that he could not read the Iliad in the original. “I could 
hardly forbear,” said Professor Sandford, “ exclaiming aloud: 
‘Sir, you are Homer to yourself!’ ”’—I am, Sir, &c., 
Cork. W. WHITELEGGE. 





EMILE ZOLA. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

S1z,—May I add to your remarks on M. Zola in the Spectator 
of October 4th by citing some words of Macaulay on Voltaire? 
They seem to suggest a parallel :— 

“The real strength of Voltaire and his compeers lay in the 

. ate . ° aa — 

truth which was mingled with their errors They were 
men who with ‘all their faults, moral and intellectual parscaroe 
felt their blood boil at the sight of cruelty and injustice .... 
and who on many signal occasions placed themselves gallantly 
between the powerful and the oppressed When a brave 
officer, borne down by public injustice, was dragged, with a gag 
in his mouth, to die on the Place de Gréve, a voice instantly —_ 
forth from the banks of Lake Leman, which made itselt heat 
from Moscow to Cadiz, and which sentenced the unjust judges to 
the contempt and detestation of all Europe. . . They were 
ready to encounter principalities and powers in the 
justice, mercy, and toleration.” —(Macaulay’s Essay on 
“ History of the Popes.’’) 


—I am, Sir, Xc., 


cause ¥ 
Ranke’s 


E. C, CARTER. 
St. Jude's Vicarage, Whitechapel, E. 
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SAO 
THE SAYINGS OF CHILDREN. 
[To tHE Evrtor oF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
_These “sayings of children” may amuse your readers. 
hem all as true Billa Tommy’s grandmother is 
and goes to church; his mother is emancipated. 
ll town where postmen are not 


Si, 
I vouch for t 
old-fashioned id go 

were staying in a sma 
pr Passing a church with some “ grown-ups” one day, 


loyed. 
oid = ans (aged three), “That’s where my granny goes on 
Sunday.” —“ And doesn’t your mother go there too?’’—‘ No: 


ghe doesn’t go there.” —‘ Where does she go?”—‘ She goes 
to the post-office.” Arthur, aged six, had succumbed for the 
second time to the attractions of an exposed and unprotected 
cake. His mother told bim that his first fall ought to have 
warned him, and pointed the moral of St. Peter and the cock. 
A deep sigh, a quiver of the lip, and,—“ But, mamma, the 
cock in the back street is dead, and you can’t expect me to 
remember St. Peter with ahen.” A little child trying to count 
the trees from the window of a train exclaimed, “ How fast 
they run; and they've only one leg!” A four-year-old was 
relating with dramatic feeling an assault from her brother, 
aged six. “And he hit me, and he pinched me, and he g 
_ Oh, but what did you do to him?”—“T wasn’t talking 
about that.” A devoted father, after a day’s absence, 
was met by his two little sons. ‘“ Have you been good 
boys ?” Silence. “Have you been good boys? ”’—“ No, 
papa; I called grandma a bad word,” said five-years-old, turn- 
ing scarlet. “Is it possible? What did you call your 
erandma ?’”’— I called her a human being.” The father with 
Bs mighty effort maintained his gravity, and closed the scene 
decorously. ‘I must forgive you for once, but remember, if 
you ever call your grandmother a human being again I shall 
have to spank you!” The same little boys were overheard 
discussing some evidently abstruse subject, when “ Baby,” 
aged four, very pronouncedly expressed his opinion. “Oh! 
Baby, you don’t know anything about it.”—“I know as much 
as you, if I am little.”—* Well, then, how much is twice 
one?”—“Oh! that’s different.” A little girl, at a hotel 
dining-table, broke a profound silence with,—“ Mamma, if 
you had not married papa, what relation would papa be to 
me? ”—I am, Sir, &c., A. PEMBERTON. 
St. John’s Hospital, Oxford. 








THE RELIGIOUS ORDERS. 


(To THE Epiror oF THE ‘‘ SprcTATOR.”’] 


one recalls” where finger-prints have actually been “used in the 
detection of crime.” It is probably the first case in England, 
but in India four years ago a murderer was discovered and 
convicted on the evidence of his finger-prints. The main 
facts of the case are given in the work on “The Classifica- 
tion and Uses of Finger-Prints,” by Mr. E. R. Henry, now 
the Assistant-Commissioner of Police for the Metropolis. 
The manager of a tea-garden was found lying in bed 
with his throat cut and his despatch-box and safe rifled. 
On one of the papers left in the despatch-box a small 
brown mark was noticed, which appeared to be the mark in 
blood of the finger or thumb of some one who had searched 
the box. On examining the records in the central office of the 
Bengal police, this mark was found to correspond with the 
print of the right thumb of one Kangali Charan, who had 
once been a servant of the deceased, and who had recently 
been released from prison. This man had not since his 
release been seen in the neighbourhood where the murder was 
committed, and was now living at a place hundreds of miles 
away; but on the evidence of the finger-print he was arrested, 
and he was finally convicted, not of the actual murder, but of 
the theft of the murdered man’s property. The case was 
taken to the Supreme Court on the question whether the 
evidence as to the finger-print was admissible, and there 
the conviction was upheld by the Judges. In Mr. 
Henry’s book illustrations are given showing the blood-print 
on the paper, the print in the police records, and the 
print taken from Kangali Charan’s hand after his arrest. 
The system now in use in New Scotland Yard combines Mr. 
Galton’s method of identification by finger-prints with Mr. 
Henry's method of classifying finger-print records. The 
former was introduced in 1894. At that time there was no 
way of classifying a large collection of records by means of 
the finger-prints, and the Bertillon system of measurement 
was adopted to aid in the classification; but the Home Office 
Committee, on whose recommendation this step was taken, 
expressed a hope that ultimately a system of classification 
by finger-prints alone might be worked out. This was 
done in India by Mr. Henry, and his method has for several 
years been in general use there. Last year it was adopted 
by the Home Office for use in England, and it is now 
worked under Mr. Henry’s own direction. Its value of 
course depends, not on its occasional use to discover the 
perpetrator of a crime, but on its regular and daily 
use to trace a criminal’s previous convictions under other 
names. When a newly arrested prisoner's identity with an 








Sir,—Pope Pius IX. protested many times in his long Pon- 
tificate against the spoliation of the religious Orders. If he 
saw some compensating good in the sweeping away of abuses, | 
that does not mean that he secretly approved what he openly 
condemned. Mr. Purcell plays fast and loose with many | 
reputations, and is not a safe guide. The present Pope wrote 
last year a long and public letter to the Superiors of the 
Orders. In that letter he tells them that the excuse for the | 
attack on them is a pretence, and that the real reason is | 
hatred of the Evangelical Counsels. There are difficulties | 
in the way of further action, nor do the Orders probably | 
wish it. The situation is very peculiar in many ways. 
What about the State in these imputed evils of the Church ? 
If the State would co-operate in the Church’s laws, abuses 
might be corrected in a moderate and efficient manner. The 
violence shown has gone out to the world, and will have a sure 
reaction.—I am, Sir, &c., CLERIC. 





THE SAYINGS OF CHRIST OUTSIDE THE GOSPELS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

Sir,—Referring to the article on “ The Sayings of Christ Out- 
side the Gospels” in the Spectator of October 11th, and the 
suggestion of the writer as to the source of the words used in 
the passage cited, Romans x. 6-8, may I point out that they | 
are quoted from Deut. xxx. 11-14, and would, therefore, rather 

seem to be more correctly included among those quotations | 
from Hebrew literature to which reference is made at the 
opening of the article ?—I am, Sir, &e., EF. 





| 





FINGER-PRINTS AS DETECTIVES. 


[To THE Epiror oF THE “SpecTaToR.” | 
Sr,—In the interesting article on “ Finger-Prints as Detec- 
tives” in the Spectator of September 20th you refer to the 
recent case in the Central Criminal Court as “ the first that 





old criminal has once been discovered by his finger-prints, 


| it can usually be proved either by his own admission or by the 
' evidence of a warder or policeman who had him in custody 


on the occasion of one of his former offences ; and the actual 
evidence of the finger-prints therefore rarely comes before the 
Courts; but the number of identifications of this class now 
being made by the finger-print system is very remarkable. 
In the first seven months of this year the number of such 
identifications averaged more than a hundred in each month, 
and it is steadily rising from month to month.—I am, Sir, 
&e., : C. E. T. 
P.S.—It is perhaps worth mentioning that in the case of 
Kangali Charan the administration of justice was aided by 
science in another point. The murdered man’s cook was at 
first suspected on account of some blood-stains on his clothes ; 


| but he resolutely asserted that they were stains from a 


pigeon’s blood which he had killed for his master’s dinner. 
It is possible by microscopic examination to distinguish the 
blood of a mammal from that of a bird, and an examination 
by an expert of the stains on the cook’s clothes showed con- 
clusively that they could not be stains of human blood. 





CHARLES LAMB’S “ROSAMUND GRAY.” 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
S1r,—Though fully alive on general principles to the foolish- 
ness of complaining of criticism, I hope you will allow me 
a few lines to correct what practically amounts to a mis- 
representation, of course quite unintentional, in your notice 
in the Spectator of October 11th of my “ York Lilnary,” since 
this involves the serious charge of indifference to the morals 
of children. The words of your review are :—‘ We cannot 
but think that the publication of ‘ Rosamund Gray’ is a grave 
mistake in the matter of taste. Does the publisher suppose 
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that fathers and mothers are going to put this book into the 
hands of their children? We would warn them, in case they 
do not know what it contains, that they should do nothing of 
the kind.” The accusation here conveyed is unmistakable, 
and if the assumption it applies were correct, fully 
justified. But the facts do not bear it out. This 
series was never intended for children, has never been 
so advertised or announced, and in every particular bears 
evidence, on the face of it, of an entirely different ambition. 
The price, the size, the format, the selections issued and 
announced, would be entirely unsuitable for such a purpose. 
Your reviewer, I presume, would hardly contend, on the one 
hand, that “Rosamund Gray” is harmful to adult readers, 
or on the other, that any publication is “in bad taste” 
which cannot be recommended as a gift to children. How 
many books in the list of announcements for this, or any 
other, autumn would stand against such a test?—I am, Sir, 
Ke, R. BrRimuEy JOHNSON. 


[We cannot agree that the price, size, and format of the 
book are such as to suggest that the books are not intended 
for children. On the contrary, they suggested to the reviewer's 
mind that they were so intended; but we of course fully accept 
Mr. Brimley Johnson’s disclaimer on this point, and regret 
our misapprehension.—Ep. Spectator. ] 








POETRY. 


LAND-HORSES AND SEA-HORSES. 
THE patient horses of. the plough, 
Dark-coloured like the new-turned soil, 
Their meek, strong necks submissive bow 
From dawn till dusk, at irksome toil, 
Not heeding, though below they hear 
How the sea-horses plunge and rear. 





The magic horses of the sea 
No voice of any master mind, 
But fare all day untrammelled, free, 
And none calls to them from behind ; 
Nor mark they moving on the cliff 
The land-horses at labour stiff. 


The sods of earth in silence yield 

As the sharp-bladed ploughshare graves 
Long furrows in the fallow field, 

But the sea’s still-resentful waves 
—When the sea-horses through them pass— 
Sunder with sound of shivered glass ! 


The soil’s dim bloom is flecked with black 
By ebon hordes of rooks and choughs 

That follow in the ploughshare’s track ; 
But from the sea’s far-foaming troughs, 

Whiter than flakes of milky curds, 

Flash the sea-horses’ sacred birds. 


The plough-horses with smoking sides 
Turn home at twilight to their stall; 
The tameless horses of the tides 
Know not of shelter at nightfall, 
For, never wearied, never sleep 
The deathless horses of the deep. 
LUcILLA. 








BOOKS. 


SIK ALFRED LYALL ON TENNYSON.* 
WHILE it is quite easy to understand why Mr. Morley should 
have wished to include in his series a volume from the cul- 
tivated literary intelligence and eloquent pen of Sir Alfred 
Lyall, it is not so easy to see why Sir Alfred Lyall chose or 
accepted the particular subject allotted to him; because, to 
judge from the study he has given us, there seems to be a 
fundamental want of sympathy between the poet and his 
critic as to the religious and philosophic ideas which under- 
lie the most important part of Tennyson’s work. And even 
on purely artistic matters Sir Alfred Lyall seems to worship 








* Tennyson. By Sir Alfred. Lyall, K.C.DB, London; Macmillan and Co. 
‘*English Men of Letters.” [2s. net. ] 


only in the temple’s outer shrine. After notine Puan 
judgment that Tennyson reached the ood 
his poetry in the volumes of 1842, he adds: “ma edie: 
i : : MY ma 
question whether the settled judgment of a later gene: ed 
will find much fault with it.” That is to say, in Sir ration 
Lyall’s opinion, Tennyson will not live as the poet of 
“In Memoriam” and “Maud,” which in th as Ae 
= 4 € Opinion of his 
admirers are his two greatest works, but as the ost 
“ Mariana in the South,” “The Lady of Shalott,” i « “ 
Palace of Art.” However, despite this want of sympath 
which pervades the whole book and makes the general — Py ? 
lower than is right, Sir Alfred Lyall ie 
ight, ed Lyall seems to have brought tohis 
task a determination to praise where he could, The « Tayllg 
of the King” do not please him because “ the unreality of the 
whole environment inevitably diminishes the dramatic effect”. 
yet he acknowledges that they “ interweave some magnificent 
embroidery upon the unvarnished canvas of the old romance,” 
In praise of the love lyrica in “ Maud.”.a sentence is quoted 
from Jowett: “I donot know any verse out of Shakespeare in 
which the ecstasy of love soars to such a height,” though it ‘. 
. e 5 
added that the general verdict on this encomium would be that 
it is excessive. “ Enoch Arden” almost inspires the critic with 
enthusiasm ; “it is indeed an excellent piece of work which 
for sincerity of feeling, distinctness of outline, and restraint 
in language may be matched with the poem of ‘Dora’” The 
Ode on the Duke of Wellington is said to be “ probably the 
best poem on a national event that has ever been struck off by 
a Laureate under the sudden impatient spur of the moment,” 
which may be meant for very high praise, though we do 
not recall any poem with which comparison can be 
intended; for Dryden and Wordsworth are the only Laureates 
of a poetical rank to be compared with Tennyson, and neither 
of them celebrated any national event in the manner described, 
The shorter lyrics come in for the highest commendation; 
the songs in “ The Princess,” with the exception of “Home 
she brought her warrior dead,” are pronounced “ exquisite,” 
and the picturesque writing in the volumes of 1880 and 1842is 
well analysed and warmly praised. But, on the whole, the 
impression that the reader takes away from the book is that 
Tennyson has been weighed in the balance and found justa 
little wanting. Possibly Sir Alfred Lyall has felt too keenly 
the responsibility of sitting in Rhadamanthus’s seat, and has 
seen the necessity for avoiding at all costs what Matthew 
Arnold called the “historical and personal” estimates of 
poetry, so that his judgment may be colder than he meant it 
to be. 

As the Spectator through half a century welcomed the 
poetry of Tennyson, not only for its artistic perfection, but 
also for the religious and philosophical ideas ort which it is 
based, we propose in this review, not to examine any of Sir 
Alfred Lyall’s esthetic judgments, but to point out-how he 
seems to us to have missed the real significance of the 
religious side of Tennyson’s work. All readers of Tennyson 
know how deeply the poet’s imagination was impressed by the 
new discoveries of science, whether in astronomy, geology, or 
anthropology. But he did not give to the world this imagina- 
tive picture of the new heaven and earth that science revealed 
without giving at the same time his sense of how far, and in 
what way, it was significant. To have enlarged the imagina- 
tion of his countrymen so that they might grasp the new 
facts, without at the same time suggesting the point of view 
from which human nature ought to regard them, would have 
been to content himself with only half his task, and that the 
far less difficult and far less serviceable half. -Sir Alfred 
Lyall of course recognises from time to time that the poet 
had an optimistic philosophy, a sort of anodyne, of which he 
took himself, and recommended to his patients, an occasional 
dose; but he again and again repeats the statement that the 
poet’s mind was in fact dismayed by the new discovery of the 
vastness in both space and time of the material universe. The 
following paragraph, which puts this view forward with great 
eloquence, will also serve as an example of the dignified style 
in which the book is written :— 


“The feeling that man is but dust and shadow, animated for 
a brief moment, that he is born to sorrow, and that his works 
perish, is primeval in poetry and religion; the starry heavens 
suggested it to. the ancient sages and preachers no less vividly 
than all the discoveries of astronomy and geology. They con- 
fronted the eternal silences mournfully, yet with tranquil in- 
trepidity ; they drew lessons of composure and ethical fortitude 





from the spectacle; they used it to rebuke cowardly fear and 
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If the modern ponte imeannive. appears 
alarm, by a kind of terror lest the main- 
more overpowere ae spiritual activities should give way, we 
springs of ae that the tremendous expansion of the scientific 
have to aye latter days seems to have affected Tennyson like a 
record 1 f inflexible predestination, overshadowing his delight in 
count? Jories by a foreknowledge of its inevitable doom. The 
the world’s @'Vnrolled itself before his imagination of the blind 
vision W “ evolution of a world ‘dark with griefs and graves,’ of 
— y squandered on a planet that is passing from fire to 
hae eiently fascinated his mind more and more, and possessed 
frost, i, dismay. That mankind and their works must perish, 
vie suddenly, leaving not a wrack behind, has been the 
on rot all religions, the foundation of all beliefs in a future 
sp the oem of vastness gives the same warning in the terms 
7 ph put without the same clear note of intrepidity, or of 
confidence in revealed promises.” 
And again :— 
“Jt is the pro: 


superstition po eee 


spect of this pooh . wenete and pr ings pent 
° i urse r man é 
é be a uae pa beige g Beasts gg eaeies surviving with 
Se cane all vital energies, that seems to have oppressed 
the poet with dejection at the thought of mortal man’s utter 
insignificance.” ons 2 T: “ 
In thus speaking of Tennyson’s 5 dejection, of the “alarm 
that “ overpowered ” his“ imagination,’ Sir Alfred Lyall appears 
to be misled by the necessarily disproportionate space that 
the mere description of the new facts occupies in the poems. 
Tennyson had a fondness for detail, a fondness which in many 
poems his critic finds fault with; but in the religious poems 
he also misunderstands it. It has been well said that optimism 
must be reached, not by the exclusion, but by the exhaustion 
of pessimism ; and therefore not to have stated the case for 
science in its full force would have been for the poet to throw 
away his labour. And besides that, Tennyson’s strength as a 
poet lay more in imaginative description than in the statement 
of philosophical ideas. But in every case the imaginative 
description leads up to, and is undertaken for the sake of, the 
statement of a spiritual principle. What, then, is Tennyson’s 
reply to the scientific doctrine of man’s insignificance in time 
and space? It is practically the same as Pascal’s: “ Man is a 
reed, but a reed which think3”’; nay, it is practically the same 
as that of the Hebrew Psalmist, who, as we may remind Sir 
Alfred Lyall, drew another lesson from tue spectacle of the 
heavens than that of “composure and ethical fortitude.” The 
writer of the Highth Psalm, although he is tempted by the 
greatness of the material universe to despise mankind, yet 
sees that in man’s power of mind and will he is far superior 
to sun or star, and “little less than God.’ Tennyson’s reply 
is found in his poems in two forms. In its first form, it 
appears as the passionate assertion of a man’s own personality, 
not so much in thinking and willing as in loving. The hero 
in “Maud,” looking up at those infinite spaces the eternal 
silence of which has been found so terrifying by imaginative 
minds, looking up to the stars with their— 
“Tnnumerable, pitiless, passionless eyes, 
Cold fires, yet with power to burn and brand 
His nothingness into man”; 
could yet in the powerful realisation of the self which his n~ y- 
found love brought him say :— 
“ But now shine on, and what care I, 
Who in this stormy gulf have found a pearl, 
The countercharm of space and hollow sky ?” 
And that was Tennyson’s own experience, as he gives it us in 
“Tn Memoriam ” :— 
“Tf e’er when faith had fall’n asleep, 
I heard a voice ‘ believe no more’ 


And heard an ever-breaking shore 
That tumbled in the Godless deep ; 


A warmth within the breast would melt 
The freezing reason’s colder part, 
And like a man in wrath the heart 
Stood up and answered ‘I have felt.’” 
But behind this assertion of the self asa being capable of 
thought and will and love lay the ideal philosophy which 
Tennyson learned from Kant and later thinkers who have 
analysed experience and shown the necessary part piayed in 
it by the thinking subject. If a thinking subject can be 
shown to be necessary to the very existence of space and 
time, we may hesitate to regard it as merely at their mercy ; 
and therefore the assertion of a spiritual principle as a 
necessary constituent of the universe, both as a whole and in 
our partial knowledge of it—in other words, the existence of 
God and the soul—became for Tennyson the twofold verity at 


? - 
ipublished in the early “fifties,” in “The Higher Pantheism,” 
in “The Voice and the Peak,” and even in the Ode on the 
Duke of Wellington :— 
“For tho’ the Ctiant Ages heave the hill 

And break the shore, and evermore 

Make and break, and work their will: 

Tho’ world on world in myriad myriads roll 

Round us, each with different powers, 

And other forms of life than ours, 
a What know we greater than the soul ?” 
There is no note of dejection here; nor, again, is there any 
note of dejection in the assertion to which “ Locksley Hall— 
Sixty Years After” leads up :— 
“Many an Aeon moulded earth before her highest, man, was 

born, 
Many an Aeon too may pass when earth is manless and forlorn, 


Bat wo: huge, and yet so bounded—pools of salt and plots of 
and— 
— skin of green and azure—chains of mountain, grains of 
sand! 
Only that which made us, meant us to be mightier by and by, 
Set the sphere of all the boundless Heavens within the human 
eye, 
Sent 4 shadow of Himself, the boundless, thro’ the human 
soul ; 
Boundless inward, in the atom, boundless outward, in the 
whole.” 
On the twofold bed-rock of this belief in God and the soul 
rested Tennyson’s faith in immortality. Sir Alfred Lyall 
treats this faith as though it were a tender plant that the 
poet coaxed into vitality, and hence he finds quite unin- 
telligible Tennyson’s judgment, often made to his friends, and 
deliberately recorded in the “In Memoriam,” that if immortality 
could be disproved, suicide would be justifiable. Against such 
an “irrational” and “degrading” doctrine Sir Alfred Lyall 
protests, and refers to the wiser behaviour of the ancient 
Greeks, who were content to “concentrate their efforts and 
aspirations on the ideals which ennoble the present life, as 
courage, temperance, and justice, and on making the best of it 
by harmonising the inevitable conditions of existence.” 
Tennyson ought to have been above taking “opiates.” “In 
the four volumes of Jowett’s Plato, which he received from 
the translator in 1871, he must have found—not only in the 
dialogues, but also in Jowett’s characteristic commentaries— 
that loftier conception of service in the cause of truth and 
humanity, which can inspire men to go forward undauntedly, 
whatever may be their destiny beyond the grave.” These are 
excellent sentiments; but they are really beside the mark. 
The point is,—Would suicide be justifiable if immortality 
were not merely doubtful, but could be disproved ?— 


a 


“ Not only cunning casts in clay : 

Let Science prove we are, and then 

What matters Science unto men, 

At least tome? I would not stay.” 

Plato believed in immortality; Jowett did not disbelieve in it; 
the Stoics, who for the most part surrendered the belief, advo- 
cated, and largely practised, suicide. It is very difficult for 
men immersed in affairs, and not gifted with large imagina- 
tion, to realise, as Tennyson realised, the meaning of such a 
phrase as “without God in the world”; and because he did 
so, and conveyed to his generation some sense of what such a 
desolation would be, it is not becoming to lecture him on the 
advantages of “ self-respect and the stoical temper.” 





SIDE-WALK STUDIES.* 


Few writers have got so easily into the skin of the century 
which they have chosen for their own as Mr. Austin Dobson. 
He is of the eighteenth century, and he writes, and even seems 
to think, as though he were. In other words, he wears the 
skin without a crease, yet it is the skin and not the brain 
which is his. He turrs his sentences with a true Georgian 
neatness; there is a modishness in his phrase which suggests 
wigs and patches. Take, for instance, the following passage, 
wholly characteristic of his gossiping Muse. He pauses by 
the riverside, and memories press thick upon him :— 

“T can see Steele landing at Strand Bridge,” he writes, “ with 
‘ten sail of Apricock boats’ from Richmond, after taking in melons 
at Nine Elms; I can see ‘Sir Roger’ and ‘Mr. Spectator’ em- 
barking at the Temple Stairs in the wherry of the waterman who 
had lost his leg at La Hogue. Yonder comes a sound of French 
horns, and Mr. Horace Walpole’s barge goes sliding past, with 








the basis of his faith. It comes out clearly in the poems 





* Side-Walk Studies, By Austin Dobson. London: Chatto and Windus. | 6s.] 
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flashing oars, carrying Lady Caroline Petersham and ‘Little | What other century, in truth, can 
Ashe’ to mince chicken at Vauxhall, and picking up Lord Granby ‘ie match them 
on the way, ‘very drunk from Jenny’s Whim.’ Or it is Swift, 


Pie 
And yet the splendid century to which they oe soi 
S has 


with ‘that puppy Patrick’ in attendance to hold his nightgown been most cruelly misjudged, nor is the misjudgment wholly 


and slippers, bathing by moonlight at Chelsea; and by and by | inexcusable. It was the age of the Geor 
posting home to tell Mrs. Dingley and Stella, in the famous | levity to a fine art. The Court, presided 9 
‘Journal,’ that he has lost his landlady’s napkin in the water, and Mi 


will have to pay for it.” 


That is the sort of gossip which Mr. Dobson writes better than | their pranks, and cracked their jokes 
most. It is pleasant, amiable, and discreet. The brilliant ; 
men and beautiful women about whom he writes, with a 
proper air of knowing artificiality, have all been indifferent for | Empire. The modern world, as we know it t son an 
more than a century to what the world says of them, and the rai 

personal chatter which seems so vulgar when it is hot from | delight in all manifestations of hum 


the press needs only time to purge it of offence and to enrich 
it with interest. 


ges, which Yaised 


e . . . e ] 
Kings, found refuge in frivolity, and the thee ae 


the example of the Court. The Maids of Honour played 

é and all the while poet 
were making their verses, philosophers were elaborating th , 
systems, politicians were building up or pulling doy “ 


Was 
an ingenuity, A its 
é nuity, : 
shall never understand the wonderful eighteenth pi. a 


we recognise this manifold variety. The serious histories show 


coming into being with its multifarious interests and 


Personal chatter, then, is the note of Mr. Dobson's Side- | us one side; the splendid literature of the time shows ys 
Walk Studies. His reflections are superficial, as they should | another; and books of gossip such as Mr. Dobson's show ys 


be, and cover a wide field. He takes you into St. James’s 


a third, brilliant with gaiety and joyously irresponsible. Aya 


Park, and shows you the beautiful Miss Gunnings mobbed by | while, no doubt, politics and literature are of paramount jm. 


the rabble. “They can’t walk in the Park,’ says Walpole, 
“or go to Vauxhall, but such mobs follow them that they are 
generally driven away.” Or he asks you to look at the hand- 
some Duchess of Devonshire through the eyes of Miss Fanny 
Burney. “Mr. Burney, Hetty, and I took a walk in the Park 
on Sunday morning,” says the lady, “ where, among others, 
we saw the young and handsome Duchess of Devonshire.” 
She did not present a highly finished picture, this elegant 
lady : “ two of her curls came quite unpinned, and fell lank on 
one of her shoulders; one shoe was down at heel, the trimming 
of her jacket and coat was in some places unsewn; her cap 
was awry; and her cloak, which was rusty and powdered, was 
flung half on half off.” But the Duchess, no doubt, was a 
law unto herself, and could appear in such a guise as would 
be a disgrace to another. 


Thus Mr. Dobson sketches many great ladies and clever men. 
His chapter upon Mrs. Woffington is sympathetic, and does 
not contain a word too much. It is hard to say anything 
fresh of Mrs. Delany, that “truly great woman of fashion,” as 
Burke called her, “not only the woman of fashion of the 
present age, but the highest-bred woman in the world, and the 
woman of fashion of all ages.” But if nothing new can be 
said of this peerless woman, Mr. Dobson has said what is to 
be said with a conciseness and lucidity which are beyond 
praise. The sketch of the Covent Garden Journal, on the 
other hand, is quite fresh, and is truthfully described as “a 
hitherto-unwritten chapter in the Life of Henry Fielding.” 
Of course there is nothing which touches this great man that 
does not interest us, but the publication of the Covent Garden 
Journal is not the most glorious episode in the career of the 
author of Amelia. The disputes of literary men are seldom to 
their credit, and there was room in the same city and the 
same century for Smollett and Fielding. But each was a 
master of scurrility, and neither liked to let his gift rust for 
lack of use. A far more amiable topic is the Chinese Shadows, 
which in 1779 were brought from Paris to London, and took 
the fancy of the town. And those who are pleased to worship 
at the shrines of the great will find “ Dr. Johnson’s Haunts 
and Habitations” full of curious and patiently collected facts. 
Indeed, the book is very pleasant reading, it bristles with 
great names, it is packed with recondite allusions, and is at 
the same time both learned and attractive. 


Yet when we have read it the impression which it leaves 
upon us is an impression of triviality. The eighteenth 
century in Mr. Dobson’s sketch seems given over to the 
pursuit of frivolous pleasures ; and if we consider the social 
aspect alone, the foolish phrase of an American critic, “the 
poor little eighteenth century,” seems justified. But a little 
reflection will prove the absurdity of this hasty judgment. 
The eighteenth century is paradoxical perhaps, but it is 
neither poor nor little. The age, it is true, was interested in 
the outward shows, in little theatres, in fashions of dress, in 
wigs, in catch-phrases. But it was interested in these toys 
because it had energy to spare after all the labour of art and 
policy and warfare was accomplished. It is impossible to 
read of what seems a frivolous age without encountering at 
every turn the great names of English literature and govern- 
ment. Fielding and Richardson, Johnson and Goldsmith, 


portance, life is not to be neglected, and we are grateful to Mr 
Dobson for an entertaining chapter in the history of manners, 





BOOKS ABOUT MARY STUART* 

Ir will probably occur to a good many people when they read 
the title of Mr. Andrew Lang’s work that the mystery of 
Mary Stuart should have been solved by this time, or if not it 
ought to have got a place among those problems of history which 
admit of no solution. A hundred and fifty years ago it was 
said by Hume that those who believed in Mary’s innocence 
were beyond the reach of argument. But books still continue 
to come, as Mr. Lang says, from America, Russia, France, 
and Germany in which the guilt of Mary is denied. One 
reason for the persistence of the controversy is that romantic 
sentiment and ecclesiastical prejudices have always played i 
large part in it; and these are not readily convinced 
by reasoning, or even by facts. But there is an additional 
reason, The evidence against the Queen, although ample 
in quantity, rests upon the testimony of most untrust- 
worthy persons. Hardly one of the witnesses is to be believed 
on his bare word. The truth can only be got at by a process 
of cross-examination similar to that resorted to in a Court of 
Justice when it becomes apparent that all the witnesses are 
liars. The case cannot therefore be regarded as concluded, 
especially as new evidence has recently come to light, and Mr. 
Lang’s retrial of it is not by any means superfluous. The 
Mystery of Mary Stuart, we may add, is written in the 
author's best manner. That it is interesting we need not 
say, for Mr. Lang could not be dull if he tried; but there is 
here the dignity and self-restraint of the historian who feels 
that he is dealing with the supreme tragedy of Scottish 
history. 

Among those who have written of Queen Mary Mr. Lang 
occupies a position of his own. The admirers of the Queen, 
almost without exception, have denied that she was guilty of any 
share in the death of her husband. Mr. Lang with hesitation, 
and one may say, we think, with reluctance, leans to the 
opposite conclusion. He refuses, however, on that account to 
shut his eyes to the noble qualities of the hapless Queen. 
‘She fell,” he writes, “if fall she did, like the Clytaemnestra 
to whom a contemporary poet compares her, under the almost 
demoniacal possession of passion: a possession so sudden, 
strange, and overpowering that even her enemies attributed it 
to unlawful arts.” In the following striking passage Mr. 
Lang thus describes those qualities of the Queen which 
ought not to be omitted, he thinks, in our estimate of her 
character :— 

“Mary’s gratitude was not of the kind proverbial in princes. 
In September, 1571, when the Ridolfi plot collapsed, and Mary’s 
household was reduced, her sorest grief was for Archibald Beaton, 
her usher, and little Willie Douglas, who rescued her from Loch 
Leven. They were to be sent to Scotland, which meant death 
to both, and she pleaded pitifully for them. To her servants 
she wrote: ‘ Pray God that you be true men and constant, to such 
He will never deny His grace, and for you, John Gordon and 
William Douglas, I pray that He will inspire your hearts. I 
ean do no more. Live in friendship and holy charity one with 
another, bearing each other’s imperfections. .... . In a trifling 
transaction she writes: ‘Rather would I pay twice over than 





* (1.) The Mystery of Mary Stuart. By Andrew Lang. With Ilustratiots- 








Pope and Dryden, Bolingbroke and Pitt, Junius and Swift, 
all belong to the eighteenth century, and they are giants all. 





London: Longmans and Ce. [18s.] (2.) Mary Queen of Scots, and Who Wret’ 
the Casket Letters? By Samuel Cowan, J.P, 2 vols, London: Sampsva Low, 
Marston, aud Co, [28s.] 
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a 
pect any man.’ In the long lament of the letters 


injare OF se f captivity we always hear th 

P her twenty years of captivity we always hear the 
oye ne even to her humblest servants, of sleepless memory 
D 


A i for her, of unstinting and generous gratitude. 
aba nye ay soi ‘natural,’ mon naturel: with this character 
ing ho the world: a lady to live and die for ; and many died. 
she con te sensitive, proud, tameless, fierce, and kind, was brow- 
a da by the implacable Knox; her priests were scourged and 
= ied, her creed was outraged every day; herself scolded, 
pilloriec; jt, insulted; her every plan thwarted by Elizabeth. 
aang reason enough for tears even before her servant was 
ee nak in her sight by her witless husband and the merciless 


ae It may well be that after this last worst of cruel insults 


pa oe had now become hard as the diamond ; and that she was 


evil spirits of loathing, and hatred, and longing 
een " had ts been a hard heart, but a tender ; capable 
prea for slaves at the galley oar. After her child’s birth, 
he she was holiday-making at Alloa, accurding to Buchanan, 
with Bothwell and his gang of pirates, she wrote to the Laird of 
Abercairnie, bidding him be merciful to a poor woman and her 
‘company of puir bairnis’ whom he had evicted from their ‘ kindly 


rowme,’ or little croft.” 

In another place Mr. Lang writes that Mary at worst, and 
even admitting her guilt, seems to have been a nobler nature 
than any of the persons most closely associated with her 
fortunes. This view, to which many will take exception, is 
defended in the two chapters entitled respectively “ Dramatis 
Personae ” and “ The Minor Characters.” We have nothing to 
object to in Mr. Lang’s admirably written sketches of Mary’s 
contemporaries, except to the interpretation he gives to the 
later conduct of Maitland of Lethington. It is strange 
indeed that Mr. Lang, of all people in the world, should deal 
unkindly with “ the flower of the wits of Scotland.” We can- 
not help, however, thinking that Maitland’s return to his 
allegiance was due to a nobler motive than a craven fear of 
the Queen’s knowledge of his past, especially as at the time 
the captive Queen had little opportunity to do good or harm 
to any. 

The characterisation of Moray, although severe, is sub- 
stantially just. Moray, a brave and capable man, was not 
without a conscience, and we do not believe that he took am 
active part in any crime; but he was not the man to hinder 
crime if he saw that it was likely to turn to his own advantage. 
As Mr. Lang writes, “at the hypocrisies and falsehoods of 
his party, deeds of treachery and blood, Moray ‘looked through 
his fingers.’” It has been the cue of Mary's enemies to speak 
of her passion for Bothwell as a mark of quite abnormal 
depravity by representing Bothwell to have been an ungainly 
old monster. Bothwell was only a few years older than Mary, 
and as he had spent much time at the French Court, he was 
probably one of the best-bred men at the Court of Holyrood. 
He possessed also some intellectual cultivation. He was, of 
course, bold and reckless, but he was a special favourite with 
women, having, Mr. Lang says, been beloved by many women, 
always to their ruin. Mary’s passion for him, however wicked, 
was not unnatural; indeed, only too natural ina young woman 
trained in a dissolute Court, and at the time longing to free 
herself from a weak husband whom she had come to hate. 
The murder of Rizzio, it should be remembered, was a deadly 
insult aimed at the Queen’s character. Knox and her other 
enemies publicly proclaimed to her people that her Italian 
servant had been put to death because he was the Queen’s 
paramour. 

That Mary loved the bold bad Bothwell is beyond 
all reasonable doubt, and also that she was abducted 
and married with her own consent, although she speedily 
repented when she saw how little Bothwell cared for her. 
The only question unsettled is whether Mary played the part 
of Lady Macbeth, and instigated Bothwell to murder Darnley. 
If the Casket Letters are genuine, she certainly did so. The 
greater part of Mr. Lang’s book is taken up with an examina- 
tion of the external and internal evidence for the genuineness 
of the Letters. The external evidence is unsatisfactory. The 
originals are lost. We do not possess even copies of them, 
only translations. They emerge first in the hands of men 
on whose word no reliance can be placed; and there are in- 
dications in the Letters themselves, and in what we hear of 
them from the reports of others, that forgery, or at all events 
garbling, had been practised. This is especially the case with 
regard to the very incriminating Letter JI., which Mr. Lang 
admits “is possibly a forged letter.” Suspicion is further 
deepened by the circumstance that Scotland was rich at 
the time in “fause notaries” who made a profession of 











falsification. It is known, too, that among Mary’s enemies 
there were experts in forgery. With these facts before him, a 
Judge would almost certainly direct a jury to pay no 
attention to the evidence of the Casket Letters. An historian, 
however, is not bound by the strict rules which regulate 
criminal trials, and may still ask,—What is the probable truth 
regarding the authorship of the Letters? The internal 
evidence is certainly formidable. Mr. Lang writes of 
Letter II.—the most incriminating Letter—that parts of it 
seem beyond the genius of forgery to have produced. It is 
perhaps difficult for us, living in times when forgery has 
fallen into the hands of ordinary criminals, to estimate 
what it was capable of when made use of by scholars and 
statesmen. 


The sonnets which, as is alleged, were also found in the 
Casket make no mention of Darnley, and if genuine ure 
only evidence of Mary's passion for Bothwell. Brantéme and 
Ronsard pronounced them to be unlike the verses of Mary 
which they had seen; and Mr. Lang says that his own com- 
parison of them with the few surviving poems of the Queen 
does not convince him that the favoured rhymes are especially 
characteristic of Mary. His reason for regarding them to be 
possibly genuine is that it is improbable that a forger would 
think of such a task as forging verses by Mary; and he knows 
of no one among her enemies who could have produced the 
verses,—not a very cogent argument when we remember the 
close connection that existed between France and Scotland at 
the period. 

Mr. Cowan's work does not take rank with Mr. Lang’s as 
a contribution to historical literature. It is, however, full of 
interest of a kind. A number of documents are printed by 
him which have been hitherto in manuscript, or are only to be 
found in rare and expensive works. The story of Mary’s 
captivity is well told with great fulness of detail. But the 
spirit of partisanship which pervades it deprives the work of 
historical authority. The author is as incapable of seeing 
faults in his Queen and virtues in her foes as a Highland 
retainer. Moray was the murderer of Darnley. Mary had 
never any passion for Bothwell, whom she always treated with 
marked disfavour, because she disapproved of his dissolute 
life. The sonnets cannot have been written by Mary because 
they contain indelicate expressions. Even Mr. Hosack and 
Sir John Skelton are rebuked for their lukewarmness in the 
Holy War against the enemies of the Queen. A pleasing 
feature in Mr. Cowan’s volumes are the portraits of the Queen, 
of which there are no fewer than eight; but they only tell us 
that contemporary painters differed as much about Mary’s 
personal appearance as historians have since differed about 
her character. 





TWO VOLUMES OF LIGHT VERSE.* 
A voLumE like this of Mr. Godley’s is a perfect godsend 
to the indolent reviewer. It is so slim that it can he 
read through in half an hour, it is full of good things, 
and lends itself excellently to quotation. It is hardly 
necessary to insist on the writer’s fortunate equipment. 
He is a scholar, a dexterous, if not always a fastidious, tech- 
nician, and an Irishman,—though we regret to observe that, 
possibly owing to long contact with the Sassenach, he has 
allowed an occasional Cockney rhyme to mar the euphony of 
his otherwise finished versification. His point of view is, in a 
sense, academic. It might occasionally give pain, say, to 
Professor Armstrong. But while in the main a defender of 
the status quo, his love for his alma mater is tempered by a 
shrewd sense of her imperfections. The spectacle of the 
“young barbarians all at play” moves him to genial satire at 
the expense of record-worship and the apotheosis of the Blue: 

“Tn those old monastic cloisters where the learned meet to dine 
He’s the theme of envious tutors while they sit beside their wine ; 
They neglect their ancient studies, and the books upon their 
Are eo works on cricket—which they do not play 

themselves. 
Yes! the Don no more dilates 
On the facts and on the dates 

Which will benefit his pupils when he sends them in for Greats; 
For the columns of the Sportsman are the only thing he knows, 
And he sets them to his scholars as a piece for Latin Prose. 








* (1.) Second Strings. By A.D.Godley. London: MethuenandCo. [2s. 6d. 
(2.) Ballads of the Boer War: Selected from the Haversack of Sergeant J 
Smith, By “Coldstreamer.” London: Grant Richards. {33s,. 6d.) 
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Ye magnificent young athletes! whom we contemplate withawe, | Smith” towards the Irish and Highland re 


Whose behaviour is our model and whose wishes are our law— 


Who to honour your successes burn our chairs and tables, 


while 

E’en the owner acquiesces with a simulated smile, 
Simply asking now and then 
If you’re ordinary men, 

Or phenomena celestial who are granted to our ken; 
Take this humble little lay 
From a reverent M.A. 

As the only act of homage he is competent to pay— 

For the truth’s as old as Pindar, that the only thing to do 
Is to court the approbation and indulgence of a Blue!” 
On the other hand, Mr. Godley does not spare the zealots for 
efficiency who clamour for revolutionary reorganisation. His 
delightful “Ode on a Distant Prospect of Oriel College ”— 

that 
“Blest spot where childlike Learning sits 
Remote from worldly cares, 
And leaves to skilled financiers its 
Pecuniary affairs ”— 


foreshadows, with the exaggeration permitted to a humourist, 
the dangers of the cosmopolitan invasion engineered by Mr. 
Rhodes’s Trust, and of the novel conditions under which his 
scholars are to be elected :— 


“Then though they come in shoals and scores 
From lands of various names, 
Though Murrumbidgee daily pours 
His waters in the Thames : 
Though ‘ Cornstalks’ stalking in the Corn 
Affright th’ unwonted don, 
And men in Patagonia born 
Surprise the Bursch from Bonn: 
Though from each state Columbia’s soil 
Supply an undergrad., 
And all Australia come to boil 
Its billy in the quad :— 
Not mine decanally to cope 
With students from thy Cape, Good Hope, 
Or Germans on the Spree : 
Britannia’s youth supplies a scope 
Sufficient quite for me: 
—Or if compelled for Mods. or Greats 
Colonial undergraduates 
With classic lore to cram, 
Full blest T’ll deem their humble lot 
Who by capitalists forgot 
Inhabit some sequestered spot 
Beside the waves of Cam!” 
Dons are not always sympathetic towards schoolmasters, 
and Mr. Godley is perhaps a little unkind to the pedagogue 
who “is spending his Easter vacation with Lunn and 
Perowne.” But the satire, if slightly cruel, is most felicitously 
expressed :— 
“From Harrow and Rugby and Clifton, 
Released from the birch and the boy, 
The teachers of youth are adrift on 
The waves that will waft them to Troy, 
To Athens of cities the fairest, 
ZXgina, bright gem of the sea,— 
Dear land of the augment and aorist, 
Of Od, and of M4! 
. . . . . . . . e 
Whene’er o’er the spaces of Ocean 
From Cyclad to Cyclad they gad 
(Still mindful that phrases of motion 
Omit, with an island, the ad), 
In fancy they’ll dream of the classes 
At home which they nurture with tips, 
And odvgaoiaBoto Oaddoons 
Will leap to their lips!” 
Mr. Godley is at times inclined to choose hackneyed models 
—e.g., “If you're anxious for to shine”—one or two of the 
pieces are almost too parochial in their subjects, and others— 
e.g., the retaliatory verses addressed to the Daily Chronicle— 
have lost their point owing to the altered attitude of that 
journal. But these are trifling blemishes in a singularly 
anjoyable little book. We hope that none of our readers will 
run away with the idea that we have discounted the pleasures 
of perusal by taking toll too freely of its contents. Further 
icquaintance will probably induce them to wonder at our 
moderation. 


Beyond the possession of fluency and wit, there is 
nothing in common between the detached Academicism of 
Mr. Godley and the shrewd but somewhat savage Philistinism 
of “Coldstreamer’s” Ballads of the Boer War. We may not 
like the tone of some of the pieces, but they undoubtedly 
illustrate the point of view of a certain class of “Tommy ” 


a 
iments ang 
© sneers at ¢ 


it is intelligity, 


Auxiliary Forces is not magnanimous—th 
C.I.V. might well have been spared—but 
As he puts it :— 


“For if you ain’t a Volunteer, 
Or in some long-legged *Ighland Corps, 
Nor yet a Dublin Fusiliex r 
You won’t get wrote about no more ; 
Than h’if twas jam, not blood, you’d spilt 
My ! ’ow the Public loves a Kilt!” , 


The vigorous and powerful poem on “The Native” ig Dot 


pleasant reading, but @ propos of the high payment 
Kaflirs the writer scores a point :—~ ae 


“T ain’t no grumbler, ’Eaven knows, 
Nor yet I doesn’t ’old with those 
As sees the darkest side; 
But when I finds I’m h’earning less 
Than ’eathen niggers, H’I confess 
As ’ow it ’urts my pride. 
I’m ’anged if H’I’ll be ‘number two’ 
To Golly Bolly Black man Boo! 
IT lay as I can gauge the worth 
O’ h’any niggerman h’on earth ; 
I know ’e don’t possess 
The manners of a h’indoor dog, 
Nor yet th’ morals of a ’og, 
Nor no ideas o’ dress. 
An’ when I sees ’im pouch ’is tin 
I wonders where do I come in!” 
The defence of the “stupid officer” and “ The Queen's 
Chocolate” show Sergeant Smith in a more genial and 
engaging mood; while the tedium of life in a blockhouse~ 
“like a ’ornet under a glass ’—is vividly described ina really 
humorous set of verses. The incongruity of the literature 
supplied is hit off in some excellent doggerel. The narrator 
tells us how a sack of papers arrived, and proceeds to catalogue 
its contents :— 
“A couple o’ Daily Graphics, 
Which was good, if they wasn’t new, 
An’ a ’opeless sort of a magazine 
With the longest words as h’ever I seen, 
Called the National Review. 
Still I was fairly lucky, 
For Dick,—’e’s our ’eavy-weight,— 
’Ad a dozen copies 0’ Woman’s Chat, 
With ‘Seven ways for to trim a ’at’ 
An’ a ‘Supplement Fashion Plate’! 
Joe got a H’ Athenaeum, 
Which ’e never even tried, 
A couple o’ numbers of Sporting Tips, 
A Weekly Times an’ a’ Alfpenny Snips, 
And a Bradshaw’s Monthly Guide. 
Bless you! I ain’t no grumbler, 
I’m only a-’aving my fun; 
I’m grateful enough, Gawd knows, an’ yet 
I misses my weekly P’lice Gazette 
An’ my h’extry special Sun.” ; 
What Sergeant Smith would have said of the Spectator we 
tremble to think. One is reminded of John Finsbury’s ex- 
clamation in The Wrong Box, “Golly! what a paper,” when 
his brother Morris sent him a literary weekly. There is, 
in short, unquestionably a good deal of human nature 
in this book, and as an expression of sentiments which 
have remained hitherto inarticulate, or have only been 
hinted at by more serious or more pretentious writers,—as 
a revelation not always edifying, but often illuminating, of the 
heart of the man in the ranks, this little volume is a distinct 
addition to the literature of the war. 





NOVELS. 


FROM A THATCHED COTTAGE.* 

THE excellent qualities revealed by the author of Travels 
Round Our Village emerge anew in what we believe to be her 
first serious excursion into the domain of fiction. Miss 
Hayden has followed that elementary canon, owing to the dis- 
regard of which so many novelists court disaster, of confining 
herself to a subject that she knows down to the ground,— 
English village life. But it is one thing to know your sub- 
ject; it is another to convey your knowledge in an attractive 
or convincing form. The efforts of some writers who are 
choke-full of information to express themselves on paper 





* From a Thatched Cottage. By Eleanor G. Hayden. London: A, Constable 
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ne of the results of turning a full water-bottle 
—the liquid at first refuses to flow out at all. 
Hayden is neither overpowered by her materials 
f the art of transmuting big x, a or 
ee eS he is a faithful observer, she has a fun 
: . ya above all, a real gift of dialogue. 
ig said of her earlier sketches, she is at her best 
pt makes her characters talk. She has not only 
— mastery of the Berkshire dialect, but an equally 
porn insight into the mind at the back of it. And it 
must be at once admitted that the mind in question as re- 
ealed by Miss Hayden’s dispassionate analysis is, asa rule, 
jo interesting than engaging. There are happily excep- 
tions, but the majority of the rustics portrayed in these pages 
are very far removed from the dainty shepherdesses of 
Watteau, or the merry peasants of Italian opera. Their 
yiews on the main problems of life are singularly primitive, 
not to say callous; their speech proclaims them dwellers in 
the Palace of Truth; their religion is largely a matter of 
loaves and fishes. A typical specimen is Mrs. Puddledock, 
the village layer-out, whose conversation never loses its 
nnesome professional quality, and who, as the following 


Saivaniation shows, always considers herself defrauded of her 


due by the recovery of an invalid :— 


« Widow Arnill also had ‘company’ that Sunday afternoon—a 
rare occurrence with her, for folks knew the slenderness of her 
resources, and shrank from encroaching upon them. Martha 
Puddledock had intended drinking tea with the Taylors, but that 
just as she reached Keziah’s door she had ‘come over that fainty 
Lcouldn’t ha’ gone a step furder—not if you’d paid me. I yeard, 
she continued, ‘that Kate Taylor was a-dyin’, an’ I thought I’d 
step up an’ see if *twur true, or cn’y one o’ them lies as be allus 
a-flyin’ about as thick as wopses round a plum.’— You be come 
to the right place then, fur Jack went up downs this marnin’, an’, 
though Taylor’s sadly, Kate be as well as ever she’s bin.’ Patty’s 
countenance fell. ‘That ooman dwun’t niver mane to die fur all 
she talks sa much about it. Why, she wur prayed fur in church 
once an’ got over’t: arter that you may expec’ anythink.’— 
‘Mebbe that wur the reason she reecuvvered, suggested the 
widow mildly. Patty sniffed. ‘Ha’ you iver knawed arra- 
one ‘cept she get well when they've bin prayed fur? 
I ha’n’t, an’ I’ve bin a smart few ’ears in the dead an’ 
dyin’ bizniss. When Elee war bad a twel’ month ago, parson 
a sez to ma—a sez, “ Mrs. Puddledock, ’udn’t you deesire the 
prayers o’ the congreegatia’ fur’n o’ Sunday?” I looks *un 
straight in the face an’ sez I, “No, sir, I ’udn’t, seein’? I dwun’t 
sim to keer about killin’ of ’un off, just it awhiles.”’—‘ What did 
parson say to that?’—‘ A looked sort 0’ comacal, but a didn’t 
open his mouth agen *bout the prayers o’ the congreegatia’. I 
thinks now an’ agen, as I med a mistook in not havin’ ’um, for 
Elee be ter’ble contrairy an’ aggreevatin’ at times, an’ shepherd, 
what lives nex’ dooer, encourages ’un in’t.,—‘I never!’ exclaimed 
Keziah, ‘an’ I allus thought Elee wur that soft-hearted a couldn’t 
say bo to a goose, as the sayin’ is, let alone to you.’—‘ No, moor a 
dursn’t ; that’s just wher’ they poor-sperritted men be sa aggree- 
vatin’; they gies ’ee nothen to catch howldt on. Hello, ther’s 
Phoebe ; wher’ be she off to then?’ as Mrs. Lyford passed the 
window. ‘'l'o church most like; wet or fine, rain or shine, down 
the lane she goes twicet every Sunday; sometimes wi’ the chile, 
sometimes wi’out. I axed she oncet why she wur sa dearly 
fond o’ trampin’ all that way, an’ sez she, as solemn as an 
angel, “I’ve got to pray fur Jim, Kizzy, as well as fur myself.”’ 
Patty nodded approvingly. ‘I holds wi’ church an’ keepin’ in wi’ 
parson as ha’ got coal-club, an’ clothin’ an’ things to gie away at 
Christmas-time. Yes, I holds by church, I do—none o’ your new- 
fangled, comacal reeligions fur me.’—‘Be you a-gwine this 
evenin’?’ inquired the widow.—‘ Lard love ’ee, no; ’ten’t often as I 
can find time, ther’ be sich a lot o’ folks as I wants to see ona 
Sunday. Elee has to go fur me like Phoebe does fur Jim.’ ” 


Even the kindly old shepherd, a delightful character in his 
way, does not take a particularly exalted view of the married 
state :-— 


“©Tis funny as he should tek ’t like this, fur he didn’t sim to 
set much store by Phoebe when she wur alive, remarked the 
shepherd, breaking the silence which had fallen between himself 
and Taylor. ‘Aye,’ returned the latter thoughtfully, ‘ Kizzy has 
told me how he treated the poor thing—gave her next to none of 
his wages and struck her more than once, judging by the marks 
on her face, for she never told aught against him.’-—‘ I be a bachelor 
man as niver had narra missus, but Lor’ bless ’ee, if sa be as I’d 
a-got airn, I ’udn’t goo fur to beat she while her lived an’ swe’r 
an’ becall the A’mighty when a wur dead ; ’spec’ly if ’twur sum- 
mat o’ my own fault she wur took.—‘ No doubt but what he’s 
sorry he weren’t kinder to her: your wife is your wife when all’s 
said an’ done, an’ though you mayn’t think sa much on her when 
she’s naggin’ sixteen to the dozen, I reckon it must come hard to 
lose her, A-course you not bein’ a married man, can’t tell 
the feelin’ a man has fur his missus,’—‘ Sometimes I thinks 
I might do worse’n get wed; ’tis ter’ble illcomevanient 
havin’ narra ooman about the ’ouse to light the fire an’ 
get the vittles; she’d come in handy too, to sew on buttons 
an’ tek the edge off arra-ane’s temper when ’ee comes home 


remind 0! 
upside down, 
Happily Miss 
nor destitute 0: 


ock’erd. I’ve on’y my pooer dog to swe’r at, an’ seein’ I bred 
*un up from a pup, it goos agin ma to jarl at he. A missus ’ud 
wunnerful ease my feelin’s now an’ agen’—‘ Your complaint ain’t 
hard to cure: there’s plenty o’ girls who’d marry a hearty man 
like you, earnin’ good wages.’—‘ "Tis this way, luk ’ee. I dwun’t 
want a young ’un who'd be iggerant an’ flighty, allus roun’ the 
carner chatterin’ wi’ the neighbours, an’ 1 couldn’t do wi’ an old 
*un, cause they be sa fond an’ foolish-like.’—‘ Can’t you find one as 
is betwix’ an’ between ?’—‘ I’ve thowt o’ that, an’ ther’s one as ’ud 
suit ma fine. She be a widow, wi’ two childern, but they be gett’r 
along an’ ’ull soon be doin’ fur theirselves full an’ wholly. She’d 
be sort o’ broke in to matreemony, seein’ she’ve had a master 
a-ready—a bad ’un too.’ The keeper’s face fell, and he looked 
profoundly disgusted. ‘She wouldn’t have you,’ he remarked 
with unflattering emphasis on the second pronoun. ‘She med, or 
agin she medn’t,’ returned Fuzzell tranquilly; ‘anyway she be 
the one as come into my mindt. I shall turn’t ovver fur an ’ear 
or two afoor I sez anythink ; *ten’t the kind o’ job to scramble up 
in a hurry,’ ” 

The talk throughout is excellent; it reveals an intimate 
familiarity with the temper as well as the manners and 
customs of the peasantry of the Berkshire Downs—“ Lor’ 
bless ’ee,” says the shepherd, “I couldn’t abide in that low 
countree as be choked up wi’ trees an’ hedges”—and by its 
racy turns of expression affords a welcome contrast to the 
inanities and vulgarities of the “smart” novel. We cannot, 
however, speak so highly of the plot or its development. 
The root idea is a good one—that a drunkard is easier to 
reclaim than a poacher—but in the invention and handling 
of incident Miss Hayden falls very far below the level of 
her achievement as a chronicler of village gossip. True 
love, we know, never runs smoothly, but the obstacles which 
keep Jack Arnill and Molly Lyford so long apart are 
somewhat artificially arranged. 








The Credit of the County. By W.E. Norris. (Methuen and Co, 
6s.)—Mr. Norris, contrary to his usual practice, has given us a 
motif in his new novel which distinctly borders upon bad morals. In 
the opening scene a husband, returning from an absence, finds his 
wife being kissed by another man. The wife is really not worse 
than extremely giddy and greedy of admiration, but we own tc 
regretting that Mr. Norris did not follow his usual fashion of 
keeping his stories absolutely free from any taint of this sort. 
In the present instance the whole story revolves round the incident, 
which is seen by another person besides the husband. This person 
is a nouveau riche, extremely anxious to be received by the 
“county,” which steadily refuses to call on him, at the same time 
trying to induce him to accept the mastership of the hounds, so as 
to enable the hunt to dispense with subscriptions. The present 
writer contends that this conduct seems to place the “county” on 
a plane of snobbery far above that of the nouveau riche; but 
Mr. Norris does not appear to see matters in this light. The 
author writes with his usual facile pen; and Lady Mount-Sorrel, 
the ancient Peeress under whose yoke the whole county trembles, 
isan,amusing figure, even though her portrait is a little exaggerated. 


Such as have Erred. By Ella MacMahon. (Hutchinson and 
Co. 6s.)—Miss MacMahon might well have finished the quota- 
tion in her title, for her unfortunate hero most distinctly is 
“deceived ” in life. Luckily for him, the deception is practised by 
the person he believes to be his wife, and his freedom results 
from his finding her out. The story oscillates between Ireland and 
Italy, and the Englishman who reads it will feel that in the eyes 
of the author he is a most inferior being to the lucky people born 
on the other side of St. George’s Channel. Without being remark- 
able, the book is quite readable. One of the characters is Sir 
William Curtis, British Ambassador in Rome. He is represented 
as a most disagreeable man, and though he is amusingly drawn, 
an ill-tempered Ambassador is such a paradoxical figure that it is’ 
extremely difficult to believe in him. 


George and Son. By Edward H. Cooper. (John Long. 6s.)— 
George and Son is as sordid a little tragedy as it is possible to con- 
ceive. The father and son are an abominable pair of adventurers, 
but they are so worsted by fate that it is difficult to avoid sym- 
pathising, if not with both, at any rate with the son. All the 
same, he richly deserves his fate, being as idle, unscrupulous, and 
pleasure-loving a youth as it is possible to conceive. The story, 
like most of Mr. Cooper’s work, has a great deal of “go,” but it: 
contains more races than there is space for in less than three 
hundred pages. 


Paul Kelver. (Hutchinson and Co. 


By Jerome K. Jerome. 


6s.)—Every one will cry, after reading some fifty pages of Paul 
Kelver, “ Here is ‘ David Copperfield’ over again.” There is some- 
thing distinctly Micawberish about Paul’s father; the aunt 





reminds us of Miss Trotwood. As we go on we see differences, 
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Paul’s school experiences—beyond question the best part of the 
book—are unlike anything that David describes to us. David's 
school, with Mr. Creakle, Steerforth, and the rest, is not at all con- 
vincing. Dickens had here no originals to work from. Then the 
theatrical experiences are new, drawn again from the life, we 
should say. In fact, there is something very much like auto- 
biography in the story; so, at least, it seems; only we are sure 
that the author must be more interesting than he makes out Paul 
to be. David was something of a prig, but we like him. Paul 
makes fun, and is the cause of fun in others, but we do not care 
about him. Mr. Jerome must pardon us for saying that there are 
some coarsenesses in his story which we could have very well 
done without. 

The Success of Mark Wingate. By U.L. Silberrad. (A. Constable 
and Co. 6s.)—This is, without doubt, a powerful story, and worked 
out artistically to the necessary end. We have a prejudice, 
possibly old-fashioned, for the “lived-happily-ever-after ” conclu- 
sion, and think that there is a certain affectation in the aversion 
with which the present-day novelist regards it; but there is no 
doubt here how things must go. We see it from the beginning. 
There is no room for any passion but one in Mark Wingate’s 
heart, and that is not one which is to make Judith Loring happy. 
She, indeed, is really a noble figure, and Miss Silberrad in drawing 
her has achieved an uncommon success. Mark is not so con- 
vincing; there may be such men of iron, but we do not come 
across them. Anyhow, he had to be for the working out of the 
fine dramatic character of Judith. The detail of the story and 
what we may call the byplay are excellent. This is a book to be 
remembered and read over again. Let us make one protest. 
“She was a true Londoner, and never walked a step further” than 
she could help. “True Londoners” walk ten times more than 
country people. 

The Maid-at-Arms. By R.W. Chambers. (A. Constable and Co. 
6s.)—This is a most fatiguing book, very brilliant, though the 
brilliance is sometimes as tinsel, but almost passing human 
endurance. Everything is at high pressure ; the meal, to change 
the metaphor, is all sack and spices and no bread. The hero, who 
tells his own story, always “talks tall,” and his friends and 
enemies do the same. He is supposed to have come from the 
South to New York Province, and this is how he describes his 
emotions: “ Hatred seized me for all this pale Northern world, 
where the very birds gyrated like moon-smitten sprites, and the 
white spectre of virtue sat amid orgies where bloodless fools 
caroused.” He had come, he explains, from a land where “the 
grey bastions of St. Augustine reflected the gold and red of 
Spanish banners, and the blue sea mirrors a bluer sky.” Of 
course all the book is not talk; there is action, and very vehement 
action. The style changes, but it never changes to sobriety or 
restfulness. We must end as we began,—it is fatiguing. 

Under the White Cockade. By Halliwell Sutcliffe. (Cassell and 
Co. 6s.)—Mr. Sutcliffe has given us in Under the White Cockade 
a tale of the “ Forty-five” that is well worth reading. Maurice 
Anstruther, a young Englishman, attracted by the glamour of 
Prince Charlie’s name, joins him in Scotland, and renders him 
valuable service there and on the march to Derby. Anstruther 
tells his own story, and his adventures in love and war make an 
entertaining narrative; the former, indeed, are many, for, though 
Anstruther is betrothed at the beginning of the book and married 
soon after, Mr. Sutcliffe apparently considers it necessary to the 
“Jocal colour” of an eighteenth-century tale that his men should 
make love to every pretty woman they meet. The author takes 
somewhat abrupt leave of his subject before misfortune shadows 
the Stuart cause. Wethink he is wise. The almost unblemished 
character he gives Prince Charlie might become difficult to 
reconcile with historical fact had he prolonged his narrative. 
A word of praise for the illustrations: they are unusually well 
drawn and spirited. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


THE STUDY OF THE NATURAL HISTORY OF DISEASE. 

The Study of the Natural History of Disease. By Sir Thomas 
Barlow, Bart. (British Medical Journal Republication.)— 
Sir Thomas Barlow in this learned, helpful, and enlightening 
address, delivered at the annual meeting of the British Medical 
Association at Manchester in July last, pleads for the mainte- 
nance, development, and defence of experimental research in alli- 
ance with clinical work. He tells us that sound empiricism, the 
scientific study of the natural history of disease, is in medicine (as 
in all science) the essential condition of advance. He shows 
clearly that in certain cases, such as diphtheria, “medi- 
cine has justified for itself the designation of an exact 





the treatment of diphtheria,—one of the most fearful 800) 
humanity. Good food, regular sleep, plenty of water onde é 
air, in themselves constitute a new treatment ; while the fresh 
the antitoxin, the risks of which are insignificant, hag hes . 
the death-rate from diphtheria between one-third and on rie 
There is reason to hope that disease after diseaso will “sy ~ 
manner yield its deadly secret to the tireless investigator o 
Thomas Barlow pleads with intense earnestness for greater , e 
to sunshine and air in our great towns, and for the moist cl et 
of streets; for child life lived in the fresh air; for open windo 
and lastly for help from the rich and from the municipalitie 
throughout the country to provide the means for experimental 
research. 


SOME BOOKS OF THE WERK, 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms. ] 











Forster's Life of Charles Dickens. Abridged and revised by 
George Gissing. (Chapman and Hall. 6s.)—This abridgment 
is a good idea well carried out. Mr. Gissing well says of Forster 
that “he brought to the performance of this biography a sympathy 
which animates every page, and a judgment which never allowed 
his admiration of the man or of the writer to become excessive or 
uncritical.” It is impossible, indeed, to accept all Forster’s critical 
judgments. Dickens’s characters interest us, sometimes very 
greatly indeed; but it cannot be said that they are real people, 
“ Perfectly natural and intensely original” is the description of 
Sam Weller. That he is a great creation no one can doubt. The 
literature of humour has nothing finer; Sancho Panza himself, 
though more subtle, is not greater. But who can say that he isa 
realhumantype? However, this isnot the place to criticise Dickens 
or Dickens’s critics. It is enough to say that we are greatly 
obliged for this book. It is as readable a volume of its kind as we 
have seen for a long time. One thing would have added no little 
to its interest; that is an account, so far as it might have been 
possible to give it, of the total circulation of Dickens’s works, and 
of his literary profits. He fared as have done other great writers, 
not receiving his due for his best work ; but the balance must have 
been redressed. For “Edwin Drood” he received £7,500. The 
story of the circumstances under which he went through his last 
readings is very painful. No man ever disregarded plainer warn- 
ings of danger. 


The Alcotts in Harvard. By Annie M. L. Clark. (J. C. L. Clark, 
Lancaster, Mass., U.S.A. 6s.)—In 1863 the Alcott family, witha 
small company of enthusiasts, of whom Bronson Alcott was the 
chief, came to Harvard. Bronson Alcott was a notable person in 
various ways, and did some service in the world, especially in 
educational matters. His most obvious characteristic was his 
very rigid vegetarianism. Eggs, of course, were forbidden; to 
eat an egg is the same, so to speak, as to swallow a fowl whole. 
Milk was also prohibited, because to take it was to rob an animal. 
Even of vegetables those that grew underground were dis- 
couraged. Then in the matter of clothing, wool was prohibited; 
cotton was grown by slave labour; only linen remained. To be 
clad in linen and live on fruit did not suit a New England 
climate, and the life was hard, especially to the Alcott children, 
who were not sustained by their elders’ enthusiasm. The 
second in age of these children—four in number—was Louisa, 
the author of that delightful book, “Little Women,” and 
of others scarcely less admirable. (We believe that the 
Spectator was the first English journal to recognise her genius.) 
She afterwards described the experiences of the community in 
“Transcendental Wild Oats.” She herself, too early lost to the 
world of letters, is described in this volume by one who cherishes 
a loving remembrance of her. Other personages, more or less 
known, make their appearance in these pages, RK. W. Emerson 
among them. Emerson sympathised with the Alcott enthusiasms 
in theory; but he had an element of practical good sense which 
kept him from being carried off his feet. Bronson Alcott himself 
he styled “a tedious archangel,” and said that he was always 
feeling his shoulders to see whether the wings were sprouting. 
This is a very pleasing little book, with some interesting illus- 
trations. 


Corneille and the Spanish Drama. By J.B. Segall, Ph.D. (Mac- 
millan and Co. 6s. net.)—Dr. Segall, after explaining the cause 
of Spanish influences on French literature, gives a brief account 
of Corneille’s early career as a dramatist, proceeds to an elaborate 
examination of Le Cid as compared with its Spanish model, La: 
Mocedades del Cid, and of Le Menteur with the Verdad Sospechosa. 
He has taken a great amount of trouble with this task; whether 





science.” Twelve years of investigation has revolutionised 








there is an adequate operae pretium is not for us to say. 
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Dante and the Animal Kingdom. By Richard Thayer Holbrook, 
Ph.D. (Macmillan and Co. 8s. 6d. net.)—This volume contains 
a very elaborate study of one particular region of Dante lore. 
This region is considerably larger than one would at first imagine. 
In fact it includes, ina way, the whole cosmos of man to begin 
with, the angels, the devils, the monsters of classical fables, with 
their mediaeval adaptations; and then the animals, “ lower,” as 
they are commonly called, from the monkey to the bee. It is 
auite impossible for us to give any idea of the wealth of curious 
Jegend and fancy which Dr. Holbrook has gathered together to 
iilustrate his subject. Let us take as an instance the dog, of 
which the Dante concept ion is as different as possible from our 
own:—* Dante, like our own Shakespeare, had small fondness 
for dogs.” (He does not condescend tc give us chapter and 
verse for this charge against Shakespeare.) He does not recog- 
nise its good qualities, but its bad. He thinks that a dog 
would behave like the ass in the logical dilemma, which, 
placed between two trusses of exactly equal attractions, 
vould die rather than make a choice which no logic would 
justify. Then we have some notice of the habits of mediaeval 
dogs, resembling, it would seem, the dogs of Eastern cities. 
Dante’s dogs “fly some poor man to attack, who stops and begs 
for alms upon his path.” (Was Dante, suggests our author, ever 
worried by dogs?) The damned, says the poet, strike off the 
flakes of fire, as dogs strike off flies or fleas in summer. The dog 
suggests an odious comparison. The people of Arezzo are 
“snarling curs who dwell on the Arno.” Great as Dante was, he 
had a very keen recollection of personal grievances. Ugolino 
gnaws the skull of his enemy as a dog gnaws a bone. Dogs are 
actually ministers of torment in hbll, even as they are often the 
incarnations of hellish magic on earth. So we see that there is 
much to be said about the dog 4s Dante thought of him. A 
most eurious book this, which every Dante scholar is bound to read. 





This is My Birthday. Compiled, with Apposite Quotations, by 
Anita Bartle. (Grant Richards. 5s.)—Miss Bartle’s plan is to 
vive one name for each day in the year, the name of some cele- 
brated person whose hirthday it was, to append to the name 
various quotations appropriate to his character or achievements, 
and to leave a blank page opposite for the names of friends and 
acquaintance whose birthdays may chance to coincide. To take 
anexample. “January 29. Baron Emanuel Swedenborg—1688,” 
with ten quotations following, among them one from Milton :— 

* Food, alike, those pure 
Intelligent substances require 
As doth your rational; and both contain 
Within them every lower faculty 
Of sense, whereby they hear, see, smell, touch, taste, 
They eat, they drink, aud in communion sweet, 
Quatf immortality and life.” 
And from Omar Khayyam :— 

“ Heaven but the vision of fulfilled Desire 

And Hell the Shadow from a Soul on fire.” 


The Select Chaucer. Edited and elucidated by J. Logie Robert- 
son. (Blackwood and Sons. 3s.)—Mr. Robertson’s prolegomena 
to this useful volume are (1) chronological notes, to illustrate the 
life and circumstances of Chaucer, going back to the forerunners, | 
French and Italian, of the English poet; (2) a Life, with refer- 
ences to the history of the times; (3) Chaucer’s grammar and 
ciction; (4) versification; (5) pronunciation. Part I. gives us 
selections from the “Canterbury Tales,” Part II. some of the 
minor poems, among them extracts from “The Book of the 
The House of Fame,” &e. 


3 6 


Duchess, 

The Coronation Book of Edward VII. By W. J. Loftie, B.A. 
(Casselland Co. 10s. 6d.)—This very handsome volume does credit 
to all concerned in its production. It is worthy of the occasion. 
Mr. Loftie’s name is sufficient recommendation for the text. The 
subject is one after his own heart. The historian of Westminster 
Abbey is just the man to write about the most splendid functions 
that have been performed. The illustrations are abundant and of 
excellent quality and varied interests. Scenes from the Abbey, 
the regalia, the King’s dinners, the reception of Indian Princes, 
are among the subjects. The whole thing has been very well 
done. 





The tenth volume of “ Handbcoks of Practical Gardening ” (John 
Lane, 2s. Gd. net) is The Book of Climbing Plants and Wall Shrubs, 
by S. Arnott, who has already contributed “The Book of Bulbs.” 
The number and variety of these things are quite astonishing. 
Mr. Arnott gives us a “ Selection,” or rather, “ Selections,” in his 
last chapter, divided into “ Annuals” and “ Perennials,” and these 
again into “Hardy,” “ Half-Hardy,” and “Tender.” These 
selections occupy about fourteen pages, and the roses and 
clematises fill up more than two pages in addition. It is un- 
gracious to grumble, but we could wish that he had given us a 








“Selection of Selections.” The reader, however, who will care 
fully study this volume will doubtless find what he wants. 





Scnoor-Booxs.—W. Tulli Orationes in L. Catilinam IV. Edited 
by J. C. Nicol, M.A. (Cambridge University Press. 2s. 6d.)—Mr. 
Nicol follows up his useful edition of the *‘ Pro Lege Manilia” with 
another volume which is, in some sense, a sequel to it. The con- 
spiracy of Catiline was the natural result of the policy which had 
culminated in the Manilian proposal. Pompey was the “lion’s 
cub” which had been reared in the city, but which many people 
now desired to get rid of. Mr. Nicol puts the main points of the 
story clearly enough in his introduction. He might, we think, 
have spoken more decidedly. To read the history of Rome, from 
the Graechi downwards, and then talk of the execution of the 
conspirators as “a dreadful deed,’ as Mommsen does, is too absurd. 
The annotation is sufficiently full, possibly too full. No difficulty 
should be left untouched, but we do not care to see schoolboys fur- 
nished with ready-made renderings suchas reconciliatione concordiae 
“by the re-establishment of harmony”; post hominum memoriam, 
“within the memory of man”; quibus pro tantis rebus, “in return 
for these great achievements” ; condi et collocari, “to be treasured 
up in your hearts.” All these are from one page. The meaning 
is plain enough in each case, and the learner should be left to find 
out the best equivalent. If he fails, the teacher must supply it; 
anyhow, it is not the business of the commentator. The order of 
the words in quibus pro tantis rebus might have been noted. We 
are inclined to make the same criticism on Histoire d’un Conserit de 
1813, edited by Arthur Reed Ropes, M.A. (same publishers, 3s.) 
We allow that it is very difficult to know where the line should 
be drawn. French, anyhow, when written in the Erckmann- 
Chatrian style, has many colloquial and idiomatic terms which 
puzzle a learner. This will be found a very useful edition. It 
has the advantage, too, of giving one of the very best works 
of the famous coilaborateurs. We have received The Mother 
Tongue, Vol. III., edited by J. H. Gardiner, G. L. Kittredge, 
and Sorrall L. Arnold (Ginn and Co., 4s. 6d.),—it treats 
of the “Elements of English Composition”; also English 
Words and Sentences, Books I. and IL., for the junior and inter- 
mediate divisions (W. Blackwood and Sons, 6d. and 8d.)—~—In 
“ Black’s Historical Series” (A. and C. Black, 2s.) we have History 
in Biography, Vol. II., edited by A. D. Greenwood, taking in the 
period 1805-1485, and giving Lives of Robert Bruce, the Black 
Prince, the Earl of Warwick, &c., with sketches of peasant life 
drawn from such sources as are available; and English History from 
Original Sources, by F. H. Durham (2s. 6d.), in which, after an 
excellent fashion lately set, the reader is brought face to face 
with narratives as near as possible to the events related, with 
letters, speeches, the ipsissima verba, if possible, of the actors 
themselves. In another line of teaching we have Commercial 
German, by Gustav Hein and Michel Becker, Part I. (J. Murray, 
8s. 6d.); and French Commerciat Correspondence, by Charles 
Glauser, Ph.D., arranged and adapted by W. Mansfield Poole, M.A. 
(same publisher, 4s. 6d.) Further Notes on the Teaching of 
English Reading. By Nellie Dale. (George Philip and Son. 8s. 
net.) 

















New Epirions.—The Great Boer War. By A. Conan Doyle. Com- 
plete Edition. (Smith and Elder. 10s. 6d.)—This is the “final” 
edition of Sir A. Conan Doyle’s book; he cautions, however, his 
readers against supposing that adequate materials have yet come tu 
hand for the history of the latter part of the war. We may hope 
that this may be separately treated. The abortive negotiations of 
March, 1901, might conveniently be made the dividing line 
between the first and second parts. One thing may be emphasised, 
that the terms offered and rejected in March, 1901, were sub- 
stantially the same as those accepted on May 31st, 1902. That 
the Boer generals and the Kriiger party at Brussels are responsible 
for all the loss between these dates can scarcely be doubted. Of 
course the generals ignore it; thatis what one might expect; but 
if anything could astonish us after the conduct of the Pro-Boers 
during the war, it is the attitude which they take up on this question 
now. The Boer States declare war against us, do all the damage 
they can to British subjects, refuse offers of unparalleled generosity 
because they cling to hopes of intervention, and ask that 
their refusal should count for nothing, and their friends here 
back them up! Mr. David Douglas, of Edinburgh, from whom 
we remember to have received some years ago “ Rudder Grange,” 
one of the most delightful of books, sends us now in the same form 
and belonging to the same series of “American Authors,” in 
one-shilling volumes, the tales of Mr. Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 
These are The Queen of Sheba, The Stillwater Tragedy (2 vols.), 
Prudence Palfrey, Marjorie Daw and other Stories, Two Bites at a 


? 
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| Cherry with other Tales, and A Sea Zurn and other Matters, Mr. 
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Aldrich is too fond of “sells,” but is very readable-——In the 
“Temple Daudet” (J. M. Dent and Co., 1s. 6d. net) we have 
Tartarin on the Alps, translated by Henry Frith. 








[*,* Erratum.—Inadvertently, the name of the Economic 
Review, which is published by Messrs. Rivington, was substi- 
tuted for that of the Economic Journal, which is published by 
Messrs. Macmillan, in the notice of the “Minor Magazines” in 


last week’s Spectator. ] 
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..(Sands) 
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Adamson (W.), Life of the Rev. Josey aI Parker, cr 8V0.........++5 
Albanesi ase M.), Love and Louisa, cr 8vo . 
Alden (W. L.), Drewitt’s Dream, cr 8vo 
Allen (P. ), The Pick of the Basket, cr 8vo A (S. 
Analytical Grammar of the Latin Language, cr 8vo (Rivingtons) 
Andom (R.), The Identity Exchange, cr 8vo (BE. Arnold) 
Anecdota Oxoniensis : Index Britanniae Scriptorum, 4to (Oxf, Univ. Press) 
Aquinas (St. Thomas), An Apology for the Religious Orders ... (Sands) net 
Askew (E. A.), The Service of Perfect Freedom, cr 8vo (Skeffington) 
Bagot (R.), Donna Diana, cr 8vo : ....(E. Arnold) 
Barry (J. A.), Red Lion and Blue Star, with other Stor -(Hutchinson) 
Batty (R. B.), At Close Quarters, er 8vo. ...(Simpkin) 
Benham (W.), Old St. Paul’s Cathedral, imp 8vo Seeley) net 
Benson (C. i Crag and Hound in Lz ukeland, 8vo & Blackett) net 
Blaikie (M.), Little ‘Tales of Long Ago, cr 8vo (Gay & Bird) 
Blossius (L.), Comfort for the Faint- Hearted, er 8vo (Art & Book Co.) net 
Bradley (G. M. ), Merry Mr. Punch, 12mo ... (Richards) 
Browne (E. G.), A Literary History of Persia, (Unwin) 
Carter (A. T.), Elements of the Law of Contract, er 8vo (Swe et & Maxwell) 
Chesterton (G. K.), Twelve Types, cr 8vo (A, L. Humphreys) net 
Collins (W. E. W.), Episodes of Rural Life, er 8vo - Blackwood) 
Conway (Sir M.), Aconcagua and Tierra del Fuego, 8vo ........ XG assell) net 
Corbet (R. St. J.), The Romance of Twin Daughters, cr 8vo e gby & Long) 
Dawson (W. F.), Christmas, its Origin and Assoc iations ...(E. Stock) net 
Day (L. F.), Windows: Stained and Painted Glass, Sv a (Batsford) net 2 
Deiaire Bede SARIN UNON OE SIV O a ccceccsccescccsnnsissscncosensisiosee nvsecs see (Sands) 
Ditchfield (P. H.), The Cathedrals of Great Britain, cr 8vo .(Dent) net 
Dover Charters and other Documents, 8vo ...(Dent) net 
Eddy (Charles), Winifred and the Stockbroker, cr 8v (E. Arnold) 
Everett (C. C.), Psychological Elements of Religious Fai ith (Macmillan) net 5 0 
Every Woman her own Doctor, cr 8vo (Pearson) 
Forester (F. B.), Earncliffe of Errington, cr 8vo ..(S.P.C.K.) 
Fountain (P.), The Great Mountains and Forests of South America, 8vo 
(Longme uns) net 


(Treherne) 
(Richards) net 
.(Lippine — 
..(Duekworth) net 
(S.P.C.K.) 

..(G. Allen) 
(Digby & Long) 
(Cassell) 
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Fulcher (Cicely), Uncle Harry’s Gate, er 8vo .... 
Fuller's Thoughts, edited by A. R. Waller, 12mo 
Furness (W. H.), Home Life of Borneo Head Hunters, 8vo . 
Garnett (E.), The Art of Winnifred Matthews, 4to ....... 
Gee (A. L.), Won—Not by Might, er 8vo.. nae 
Gilbert (H.), The Captain of His Soul, cr 8vo.. 
Glanville (E. ), The Commandant, cr 8vo .... 
Gould (S. B.), Nebo the Nailer, er 8vo 
} noma (J.), Preaching and Preachers, cr 8vo. ....(E. Stock) 
Gower (John), Complete Works, Vol. IV., 8vo.. (Oxford Univ. Press) 
Gray (E. K.), Thirty Years of ‘the Lights and Shades of Clerical Life in 
the Diocese of London, cr 8vo (Rivingtons) net 
Griffiths (A.), A Son of Mars, er 8vo Everett) 
Harrison (F.), Boys of 8 Spartan House School, cr 8vo.. (3.P.C.K.) 
Hart (F.), Dolly’s Society Book, 4to .. idles Mars een 
Hocking (S. K.), The Wizard’s Light, ‘cr 8vo... 
Hollis (G.), A Scholar of Lindisfarne, cr 8vo 
Hyne (C. J. C.), Thompson’s Progress, cr 8vo 
Jack (W.), ‘Singles from Life’s Gathering, or 8vo_............(blacLehose) net 
Jennings (H. ai ), Our Homes, aud How to Beautify Them, er 8vo 
(Harrison & Sons) net 
(Cassell) 
..(Richards) 
(Isbister) net 
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Jepson (E.), The Dictator’s Daughter, er 8vo 
Jepson (E.), The Sentimental Warrior, er 8vo . 
John Wesley’s Journal, abridged by Percy Par ker, 
Jones (E. Burne-), The ‘Beginning of the World, 4to (Longmans) net 
Kelly (H.), England and the Church, cr 8vo (Longinans) net 
Kemp (F. H. W., and J. T.),A General History of the Kemp and Kempe 
Families of Great Britain and her Colonies, 4to . ..(Leadenhall — net 420 
Kerr (Lady A.), The Whole Difference, cr 8vo 60 
Kidnapping of Ettie (The), by Brown Linnet, er 8vo “ 5/0 
King (H. C.), Theology and Social Consciousness, er *vo...(Mac 5/0 
Kingsland (J. P.), The Man Called Jesus, er 8vo ........................([sbister) 6/0 
Knight of Snowden, by M. C. H., er 8vo Pi Gardner) net 3/6 
Lewers (A. H. N.), Cancer of the Uterus, 8vo . K. Lewis) net 10/6 
Loftie (W. J.), The Coronation Book of Edward VII., (Cassell) 10/6 
Macdonnell (A.), Sons of Francis, Svo (Dent) net 12 2 /6 
Maclean (M.), The Literature of the Celts, er 8vo. (Blackie) net 
Mallandaine (C. E.), Against the Grain, cr 8vo... ..(S.P.C.K.) 
Marchant (B,), A Brave Little Cousin, er 8vo . S.P.C.K.) 
Marnan (B.), A Fair Freebooter, cr 8vo .(Cassell) 
Marnan (B.), The Resident Magistrate, cr 8vo . , (Hurst & Blac — 
Maxwell (Sir H.), British Soldiers in the Field, c Allen) 
MeNeill (M.), In Pursuit of the Mad Mullah, er 8vo e aces 
Metcalfe (W. C.), Billows and Bergs, er 8vo * .(Warne) 
Mitchell (E.), The Belforts of Culben, cr 8vo .. hatto & Windus) 
Musings Without Method, by Annalist, cr 8vo.  (W. a ee, 
Neish (R.), How to Choose a ew ee cr 8vo .. ne .. (Pearson) 
Noyes (A.), The Loom of Years, 12mo........... sia (Richards) net 
Peplographia Dublinensis, cr 8vo ee ..(Maemillan) net 
Pullen (W. W. F.), Mechanics, Theoretical, ‘Applied, “and Experimental, 
er 8vo.. .(Longmans) net 
Reed (M. 3 Lavender and Old Lace, cr ‘8vo0 (Putnam) 
Reeson (J.), Acts Relating to the Supply of Gas and Water by Companies 
and Local Authorities, 8vo ...... suas memes net 
Reid (M. A), “48 Geography, “er 8vo. Allman) 
Reynolds (Mrs. L , The Dream and the mee er 8vo......(J. Murray) net 
Richings (E.), In Chaucer’s Maytime, er 8vo.. woseee (Unwin) 
Riley (H. L.), The Licensing Act, 1902, 4to .. : ..(J. Cornish) net 
Robinson (P.) and others, Tales by Three Brothérs, er 8vo (Isbister) 
Rochester & other Literary Rakes of the Court of Charles IT....(Longmans) 
Ross (H. J.), Letters from the East, 8vo......... ...(Dent) net 
Sargent (H. G.), A Woman and a Creed, crt - Blackwood) 
Schuck (N. ), Mediaeval Stories Translated from the edish, er 8vo ands) 
Scollard (C.), The Cloistering of Ursula, er 8vo ............ 
Scott (C. A.), The Making of a Christian, er 8vo 
Shepherd (E. H. A.), Three Bulwarks of the F aith, er 8vo (Rivingtons) net 
Snow (A. H.), The Administration of De pendencies, 8vo (Putnam) net 
Sutclitfe (H.), Under the White Cockade, er 8vo (Cassell) 
Swiuburne (C. A.), Life and Work of J. M. W. Turner, B.A. (Bickers) net 
Thompson (L. B.), Who’s Who at the Zoo, er 8vo ...... (Gay & Bird) 
Thomsett (RK. G.), Record Voyage in H.M.S. Malabar, cr 8vo (Digby & Long) 
Two Thousand Miles on an Automobile, by “ Chautfeur”’ (Lippincott) net 
Varley (H.), Scientia Christi, cr 8vo (E. Stock) 
Wallis (C. “) Life and Death of King Henry IL, cr 8vo . (Unwin) net 
Watson (E. H. L.), Hints to Young Authors, er 8vo (Richards) 
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-(Cassell) net 15/0 
--(Simpkin) het 36 
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“LIBERTY” TAPESTRIEsS 


EXCEL IN BEAUTY AND 
DURABILITY AND ARE LESS 
COSTLY THAN ANY OTHER 
MAKE. .,. 

PATTERNS FORWARDED POST-FRER. 


LIBERTY and CO, REGENT _ STREET, _ LONDON, 


OSLE R. 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES, 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGs, 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Wm. & Geo. LAW, 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, , WAC, 


Wemyss (M. C, E.), ‘‘ Things We Thought of,” er 8vo .. 
When a Man Dies Where does He Go? bya Priest, cr 8v0..... “(S 
Williams e -), The Land of the Dons,roy 8vo .., 
Wood (T. W.), Harvest Home: Poems, er 8vo 
Zipperer (P.), Manufacture of Chocolate, imp 8vo 























ALLIANCE ASSURANCE 6CO., LIM, 


Head Otlice: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C, 


ESTABLISHED 1824, 


Capital—5i Millions Sterling. Invested Funds—10 Millions Sterling, 


DIRECTORS. 
The Right Hon. — ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O., Chairman, 
Charles Edward Baruett, E Sq. James F letcher, Esq. 
Right Hon. Lord Batter: John Hampton Hale, Esq. 
F. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. Alex. Lawrie, Esq. 
Francis Augustus Bevan, Esq. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P, 
Percival Bosanquet, Esq. Kdward Harbord Lushington, Esq. 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman. 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hon. Lionel Walter ‘Rothschild, M.P, 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
John Cator, Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge. 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Es Lieut.-Colonel F, Anderson Stebbing, 
Col. the Hon. Everard ©. Dig Right Hon. the Earl of Veruly ue . 
= Gen. Siv Arthur Ellis, a °C. V.0., | Bis Sir Charles RiversW ilson,G.C.ML-G..C.B, 
C.S.1, 


AUDITOR.—C. L. Nich Nichols, Esq., F.C.A, 


“ga 











FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
Leasehold and Capital een: Pam Policies issued, 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premiuin. 
Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable, 
Special Policies to cover Death Duties, 


Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers fur the int trodue. 


tion of business. 
Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 
application to ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


A WONDERFUL RECORD } © 


RECEIVED aren POLICYHOLDERS - £171,628,843 
TOTAL PAYMENTS TO POLICYHOLDERS £117)286,328 
PAYMENTS TO LIVING POLICYHOLDERS £65,123, 865 
PAID IN BONUSES, _OVER - 10,000 
FUNDS IN HAND - ss =s= = « £72" ;000, ;00u 


TO SECURE THE BEST VALUE FOR MONEY APPLY TO 
THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 
Established 1843. RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 


POLICIES now issued by THE MUTUAL LIFE embody conditions 

of guaranteed AUTOMATIC PAID-UP INSURANCE: EXTENDED 

INSURANCE (Free of further Charge); LOANS; LIBERAL CASH 
URRENDER PAYMENTS. 


Head Office for the United Kingdom— 


16, 17, and 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
_»D. Cc. HALDEMAN, General Manager, 











SCHWEITZER’ Ss 
COCOATINA 
Guaranteed an Absolutely Pure Soluble Cocoa. 


The Lancet says :—This is genuine cocoa, contains no sugar, 
starch, or other adulteration. It is very soluble. An excellent 
article.” 





FIRST SPECTACLES 


should be fitted with extreme care—other- 
wise great injury to the eyes may be done 
which cannot afterwards be remedied. For 
full particulars as to the Care and Preserva- 


IMPERFECT 
tion of the Eyes see 


VISION! 
OUR EYES, by 
| 
HEADACHES Fae ee eae 


London, W. Cc. 
| Consultations free. 
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The Advantage of Hamptons’ 


New Illustrated Catalogues of Bedroom Suites, Bedsteads, and 
Bedding is that they afford to intending Purchasers the 
satisfaction of assuring themselves before calling to make their 
selections of the fact that in providing best value for mouey 


Hamptons’ Bedroom Suites 
remain unsurpassed, 


These books may be had post-free on application, and to any 
one who purposes placing orders for Bedroom Furniture, 
HAMPTONS’ will appreciate an invitation to make good the 
above claim by presenting examples and an estimate. 


PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, S.W. 








MONTE FIANO, 


A Superior RED ITALIAN TABLE WINE grown and exported by 
E. STRACHAN MORGAN from his Vineyards at Monte Piano, near Floren 
Combines the delicacy of French Claret or Burgundy with the sohdity 
Jtalian vintages. The price is exceptionally low, as the system of sale, direct 
to the consumer, means 
NO MIDDLEMAN’S PROFITS. 
“Well adapted for table use. Contains practically no saccharine matters. 
—Lancet (editorial). 
“The famous Monte Fiano wine.”—Westininster Gazette (editorial). 
“Vory sound and agreeable to the palate......pure grape-juice and nothing 
else.’ RIDER Haceagd, m “A Winter Pilgrimage.” 





” 





(18’- per dozen bottles. 


Price ... 10/6 per dozen half bottles. } Delivered free in London. 


MONTE FIANO may also be had in rush-bound Tuscan flasks in original cases. 


Prices:—36 flasks, or 60 half flasks, 55/-; 18 flasks, or 30 half flasks, 30 = 


Delivery free to any London address. For Great Britain, order of thé 
London Agents, MORISON, POLLEXFEN, and BLAIR, 34 Leadenhall 
Street, E.C. Sample half bottle or flask, free. 


MONTE FIANO is also sent to Africa, India,and China direct from the 


vinevard, Such orders to be sent to the Grower, E. S. MORGAN, MONTE | 


FIANO, FIESOLE, ITALY. 





AER TE X 


THE ORIGINAL 
CELLULAR 
THE HEALTHIEST 
SHIRTS AND UNDERWEAR. 


Tilustrated Price-List of full range of AERTEX CELLULAR goods for Men, 
Women, and Chitdren, sent post-free on application. 


ROBERT SCOTT, Ltd., 24 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 
OLIVER BROS., Ltd., 33 NEW BOND STREET, W. 
a a » 417 OXFORD STREET, W. 


And 800 other Depéts in London and Provincial Towns of U.K, 
See Price-List for Names. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 
63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lane. 
SUM INSURED EXCEEDS ........ digtecseccee +++ee£460,000,000. 








By Appointment to his Majesty and the Royal Family. 


MILLER AND SONS, LTD., 


SPECIALISTS IN EVERY KIND OF ARTIFICIAL LIGHTING 


Electrie Fittings of all kinds, including reproductious of the best Periods 
of French, Italian, and English Decorative Art. 
_ Oil Lamps, Brackets, Chandeliers, &c. The largest and best selection 
in London. Antique Oriental Jars mounted as Lamps—a Speciality. 

The Vernon Candle Lamp, invented by MILLER and SONS, and used by 
her late Majesty, highly recommended for those who read at night. Sole Depot 
in London for the Magnificent Art Metal productions of Barbedienne of Paris. 


Tlustrated Catalogues or Special Designs on application, Estimates free. 


178-179 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1720. 


FIRE. LIFE. SEA. ACCIDENTS. BURGLARY. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE. 


Apply for further information to 
W. N. WHYMPER, Secretary. 


Manufactory—BOYLE ST., W. 





Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 


Ai! possible care au 











HE HINDHEAD SCHOOL ror GIRLS. 


Principal: Miss J. F, GRUNER, Certificated Student of Girton College, 
late Second Mistress, Dulwich High School, G.P.D.S.Co, Education thoroughly 
modern; physical training and outdoor games. Great attention is oe to 
healthful conditions of life: the bracing air and gravel soil of the Hindhead 
distmct cause it to be much recommended by doctors. The boarding-house 
stands at an elevation of 800 ft. Refs.: Miss WELSH, of Girton College; 
Mrs. SIDGWICK, Principal of Newnham College; Prof. Muirhead, Birming- 
ham Univ.; parents of former pupils aud others.—For prospectus address 
to BRACKENHURST, HINDHEAD, HASLEMERE. 


Gera. EDUCATIONAL CENTRE, 
SWITZERLAND.—STATE SCHOOLS, 








HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS: Lower Division, half-yearly fee, 16s. : 
Upper Division, half-yearly fee, 24s.; Commercial Section, haif-yearly fee, 
26s.; Special classes for foreign young ladies, half-yearly fee, £3.— 
TECHNICUM: Two Sections: Construction and Civil Engineering, 
Mechanics, Electricity, technically applied; half-yearly fee for foreigners, 
32s.—-SCHOOL OF DECORATIVE ARTS: Modelling, Artistic Pottery, 
Decoration, Meta!-Chasing, Stone and Wood Carving, Xylography, Enamel 
Painting, Artistic Smithery; no fees—SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS: Pre- 
paratory Course. Elements of Architecture and Ornament, Higher Grade 
and Ornament, Modelling Pottery, Figure Drawing from the Cast, Applied 
Art, Figure Drawing from Nature; uo fees.—PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS: from 13 to 15 years; fee, 8s. per half-year.—For further informa- 
tion write to the FREE INQUIRY OFFICE, Geneva, 3 Place des Bergues, 
Geneva, 


ASTBOURNE, ST. MARGARET'S, MEADS.—High- 
class School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Principals—The Misses 
VAN foPitivtan Colao), First-class Modern Education. Highest references. 








‘ULLH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
h for BOYS, 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, S.W. Conducted by Mrs. 
SUTTON. Thorough Preparation for the Public Schools. Kindergarten and 
Transition Class for children under eight. Gymuastics and drilling. Reference 
to Parents and Head-Masters. 





4 H E G © ot L E Gw.. Ts 
RAMSGATE. 
Founded 1809. Junior and Senior Schools. 
Prospectus and Views, address— 

The HEAD-MASTER, Chatham House, Ramsgate. 
VASTBOURNE.—LANGLAND COLLEGE, HART- 
1 FIELD SQUARE.—School for Daughters of Gentlemen. Principal, 

Miss M. E. VINTER, B.Sc. (of Girton College). Large gymnasium, riding, 
eycling, hockey, &e. 


EVONSHIRE.—LANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH.—A 
holiday and health resort for young ladies, school girls, and junior 
school boys. Charming Devonshire “ village-town.’’ Purest water and perfect 
sanitation. Sea and moorland. Main line G.W.R. Weekly terms.—Prospectus 
from Miss CLAMAGERAN, or ARTHUR E. JONES, Proprietor. 
N EDICAL MAN (married, no children), living in a high 
i and healthy Sussex village, WOULD TAKE a RESIDENT PATIENT. 
tention given. Terms moderate, according to responsi- 
bility and requirements of the case.—Apply by letter to ‘‘MEDICUS,” 1, 
Wellington Street, London, W.C. 
RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. J. F. RICHARDS, M.A. 
(Balliol), First-class Classical Moderations and Final School, with many 
years’ successiul ex ence, RECEIVES a few PUPILS to prepare for Univer- 
sity and other h examinatious, or for general education. Close individual 
attention. Seaside; very healthy.—Bishopstone Manor, Lewes, 


ONDON (ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL) SCHOOL of 
oe MEDICINE for WOMEN, 8 HUNTER STREET, W.C. 
REBUILDING ¢ OMPLETED.—For Prospectus and List of Scholarships, 


avuly to SECRETARY. 


VU CAPLITALISTS—REQUIRED, to replace part of 
{ existing mortgages, £10,500 first mort at 5 per cent., or £2,500 as 
second mortgage at 54 per cent. on Old- ed Frechol: Hotel doinga 
high class and constantly improving trade. t : £16,000. Accounts show 
a big margin after paying interest. Fuilest ition invited, but only 
principals or their solicitors dealt with.—Address, ‘‘ H. 8.,” care of Streets, 
20 Cornhill, E.C. 


T ye 2B W. Beck T I N @G— 

PLAYS, ESSAYS, and ALL KINDS of COPYING quickly and 
carefully executed in best style. AUTHORS’ MSS. from 10d. per 1,000 words. 
Testimonials from many literary persons. (Established 1893.)—Miss DISNEY, 
7 Balham Grove, Balham, S.W. 


A PENSION FOR A POOR PREACHER, of the yearly 
pS value of £20, in the gift of the Skinners’ Company is VACANT.—Appli- 
cations, ou forms to be obtained from the CLERK to the Company, Skinners’ 
Hall, Dowgate Hill, London, E.C., must be sent in by the 27th October, 1902. 
HE COUNTESS OF ANTRIM, Hon. Mrs. ARTHUR 
LYTTELTON, and Mrs. GEORGE CLIVE HIGHLY RECOMMEND 
GERMAN LADY as TRAVELLING GOVERNESS or COMPANION, or to 
take charge of young ladies going abroad for winter. Excellent references. 
—Address, Friiulein GIESELER, Perrystone Court, Ross-on-Wye. 


RESDEN, 28 REICHSSTRASSE.—Superior Pension 

for English Students. Good food and excellent arrangements through- 

out. Terms very moderate.—For particulars apply, Frl. VON BOTHMER, at 

The Briars, Reigate, Surrey. Recommeuded by Mrs. Thomas Hodgkin aud 
Mrs. Gresford Jones, St. Michael's Hamlet, Liverpool. 


YOUNG GERMAN LADY of good family who 

WISHES to COME to ENGLAND for six months desires to find a 
family with daughters where she could board and lodge free, offering in ex- 
change a home for one of the daughters for a corresponding length of time 
among her own family in Weimar.—Apply in writing, giving particulars of 
jocality, number of family, &c., to ‘‘A. B.,”’ 95 Sloane Street, S.W. 


HE COUNCIL of the GIRLS’ PUBLIC DAY SCHOOL 
COMPANY, Ltd., will shortly APPOINT a HEAD-MISTRESS for their 
CARLISLE HIGH SCHOOL. Salary, £250 per annum, besides capitation 
fees.—Applications must be sent not later than November 14th to the 
SECRETARY of the Company, 21 Queen Anne’s Gate, London, 8.W., from 
whom further particulars may be had. 


ECTURES ON SOME PROBLEMS OF SOCIAL 
SCIENCE.—Mr. ARTHUR L. SMITH, Fellow and Tutor of Balliol 
College, Oxford, will lecture at the CAXTON HALL, WESTMINSTER, on 
Fridays, at 4.30 p.m. Oct. 3lst, State Interference. Nov. 7th, The Law of 
Population. Nov. 14th, Democracy. Nov. 2lst, Taxation. Nov. 28th, Local 
Government. Dee. 5th, Ideals.—For further particulars, address Mrs. G. F. 
Hill, Hon, Sec. Committee on Social Education, id Kens egton Mansions, 8.W. 
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M®: 8. A. TRUMAN (who has jad a large experience o of S 7%. MONT O A’Bs 80 B08 L 


Educational Agency work) INTRODUCES, free of charge, to Schools 








aud Parents, well-recommended DAILY and RESIDENT GOVERNESSES TADWORTH M 
and ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES.—Prompt and caretul attention will be given Zs 2 VERSE. 
to inquiries and applications made to Mr. S. A. TRUMAN, of No. 6 Holles TWENTY GIRLS RECEIVED. 


Street, Cavendish h Square, London, W. ‘ deans 
i tan AOR Charming country, bracing climate, within twenty miles of Londcy 


D VICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The Staff of University and Foreign Mistresses, 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge Sound intellectual and physical training, combined with the advan: ‘a2 

















Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians z of 
in the selectior of Schoois (for Boys or Girls) aud Tutors for all Examinations | 2 Cultured and refined home. 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, RK. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W C. PrincipaL: Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, 

ETTLE, YORKSHIRE—OVERDALE SCHOOL SCHOOL REOPENED wivtelinlicdssnchaicall 2 iru, 

for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E, M. | — x S - 

PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Coll., Camb. Highest references, | ING’S SCHOOL, CAN TERBURY. — - SCHOLAR. 
* x SHIPS.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBE oR ord t ; 


cf he CATHERINE’S SCHOOL, BROXBOURNE, | Sth for Classics, Mathem: 

HERTS ARMY, NAVY, ENGINEERING, &e., with no k Fe “arge Wit 

BOYS PREPARED for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS at the Public | recently added. Excellent health record, JUNIOR SCHOOL 1 13),—Head. 

Schools. Many successes. Moderate fees. Good games. Healthy neighbour- Master, Rey. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 
ood. Gravel soil.—Prospectus from Rev. H. P. WALLER, B.A. anoreemarte 
—— : sony | 270 BOULEVARD RASPAIL, PARIS lium — 

S?; MICHAEL’S COLLEGE, near TENBURY, | Mademoiselle WOLFF, sous la direction de Miss JOU RDAIN, 

WORCS.—BOYS thoronglly Prepared for Public Schools. Most healthy | RECOIT DES JEUNES FILLES désireuses de se perfectionner dans l'étude 

situation; large playing-fields aud Fives Courts; separate cubicles, Head- | speciale de la langue fran aise. Les legons de iran ais, aussi bieu que jeg 

Master, Rev. W. A. RENW Ick, M.A., late Scholar of Hertford Colle; ge, Oxford, lesons @allemand, ou autre langue ¢trangére, sont données ’ la maison: Jes 

-~Apply Rev. the WARDEN. jeunes filles suivent les cours @’histoire et de iittérature 4 la Sorbonne, —~Pour 

poh eee tous les renseignements s’adresser i Miss JOURDAIN, Ceorran, Watford » Herts, 


A HOME SCHOOL. M. \YF ELD, “OLD SOU UTHGATE, Est, the Archden Benson, Lady Evans, M. le protesseur Ménégoz, F, Storr, 


MIDDLESEX. the Are hde acou of Manchester, Miss Ali ice ‘e Wood oods, Miss W ordswo rth, 


Foes from One Hundred and Twenty Guineas. RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 
Address Miss BOYER-BROWN or ‘Miss_ ANSELL. | £ a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFVIELD, RIPON. Ciureh 
ae —<—$<$$—__—__— ae Re —_———- | or ae — ii al eyes ys by gy _ Cs eyo Joint Board, 
.y. EBS tT Y O PF Dp TU R H A M., | Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and teuuis.—Principals, 
DEGREES OPEN TO Ww OMEN Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 
For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarsi:ips, and. Cost of Residence in 
the Women’s Hostel, apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 
Durham. 





ies,and Army and Navy sul ore ag Classes fon 



































WN ISS MARIAN GREEN, formerly Head. Mistress of the 

High School, Blackburn, has thoroug rhily REORGANISED the 
| WAGNER HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD, Her aitisto 
WPSOM COLLEGE.—Head-Master, Rey. T. N. HART | combinea sound and liberal education with the lite of a cultivated E nglish 


ome, 
SMITH, M.A. Public School for all Classes. ENTRANCE SCHOLAR. | Largedetached house, tennis, hockey, &e, University ———— Luspection, 


SHIPSinJULY. Valuable Leavin; g Exhibitions.—Prospectus, apply BURSAR. N OIRA HOUSE LADIES’ SCHO OL, 


RE YOU WANTING SCHOOL OR HOME ?—Boys, UPPER CARLISLE ROAD, EASTBOURNE, 
Girls? English. Continental ?—Mrs. HOOPER. 13 Regent St., London.sends AH and Miss INGHAM, 
reli able information & prospectuses g gratis of personally inspected establishments. | 
T r r The house stands on the slope of the Downs overlooking the town and the se: 
OU TH COAST HIGH-CLASS PREPARATORY _ Boarders only received, | _Prospec tus es on app slic ation. ; we 
SCHOOL for BOYS.—Fine buildings. Large os = Bei sols MGW. | see ee es a 

Boys thoroughly grounded and prepared for entrance to Public Sc 1001s Two > 2 \ 7.0 Kein = 

Boys of good birth received at reduced fees tor next Term.—‘'S, S.,” care of poEse — SCHOOLS = OR GIRLS. — _— LOUISA 
J. and J. Paton, 143 Cannon Street, London. ae can CO a2 iigh-class| BOARDING and Day 
SCHOOLS in England and on the Contineut.—Ceutral Registry for Teachers, 


i GLEBE HOUSE, HUNSTANTON-ON-SEA.— | 2 Crven Street, Charing Cross, oa 
Preparation for the Public Se hools, Royal Navy, &e. Individual tuition 1 q “yy A VOT @ + MITTOA 
Sonversational Freuch and German. Premises detached Sanatorium; DATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TU TORS, , 1902, 
3ymuasium, Fives Courts, Laboratory, Carpenter’s Stop. 7 acres of ground. Dry | 4 —An Aid to Parents in the Selection of Schools. Parti ieulars and 
aud bracing clims ute. Head-Master, Mr. H. J, CAMBRIDGE BARBER,M.A.(Oxon), | Views of the Best Boys’ and Girls’ Schools. 720 pages, ved cloth, post-free, 
SE TR AE 1s. ¢d.—J. and J. PATON, 145 Cannon Street, London, If statement of 
HE VICAR OF BUX TON can: ean strong! ly RECOMMEND requirements be given, a selection of Hrospectuses of good class schools will be 
a LADY'S SCHOOL for LITTLE BOYS.—Address, Miss RIDLEY, | S°Ut free of charge, 


Elmsdale, Great Malvern. a 

pas HE PRIORY. NESTON, CHESHIRE.—Head-Master, 

r Rev. GEORGE McNELL E, M.A., late the Chaplain of School Traimng 

MAY Ww Oop, CAMB BERLEY, SURREY. ee HMMS. ‘C mayen ' Preparatory School for Boys over 8 years of age, 

~ , sgl eee F of Se | Excellent situation, healthy locality; standing in its own grounds, with lar e 

HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS in Pine and Heather District. Large modern | tel attached. Reference is very kindly permitted to the Lord Bishop ot 
house ; 15 acres of Jand; climate recommended for delicate girls. Only about | piverpool, the L rd Bishop of Durham, and others. 

20 girls received .—Address, Miss S. CARR. | Cosmet tse nagecne aan 


CHOOL FOR BOYS PHYSICALLY UNFIT for PSLEY OUSE, TORQUAY.—HIGH SCHOOL for 
KS ORDINARY SCHOOL LIFE. Numbers limited, so that each boy may G RS of GENTLEMEN only, Lady Principal — Mrs. C, 
have individual attention. Situated in a healthy district on chalk soil, and Ww YNDIJAM R tUBIN SON. : ao ae C. WYNDHAM ROBINSON. 
within easy reach of Lond Head- mas ter has had large experience and stait of Re and Visiting Teachers. Gymnasium, sea-bathing, 
suecess with boys of this class. ident trained nurses. Highly-quatitied door Eda rships. Many distinctions in| University Examiuati 
and experienced doctor on the Cricket, football, and tennis grounds. including fir 


; n French in all England in Junior Cambridge. Health record 
Testimonials and references from tlie heads of publie schools, parents of pupils | ©X¢eption: al, utire ch of chi ehildven whose parents are ab road. 
(past and present), and the medical prot i 


ession.—Address, “T.,”’ care of | .T xT r r > 
Scholastic, Cleric: ul, and Medical Association, Lid, 22 Craven St., Strand, was, NONTINE N TAL EDU CATION. soni A. SW Iss LADY 
Diplomée, Paris) residing in Paris, having had many years of educational 
nee in En; land, WISHES to RECEIVE a FEW YOUNG LADIES for 
pletion of their Ed ication in Languages, Arts, and Music. - Pupils 














Principals—Miss CONN 


















































































YHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SE AFORD, SUSSEX.— 
Head-Mistress, <s LUCY ROBINSO? N, M.A. (Late Second Mistress, ‘ 2 
Speci: ' care given to individual de velopment. ttend classes at the Lyete :f desired, Ail the comforts and supervision of an 
ud se References: the Vice-Chancellor of English home. Hi vhest cml —Mdle. GLATZ, St. Audrew’s Mause, 


ul 
cipals of Bedford and Holloway Colleges, &e. 3ournemouth. 






St. Felix School, Southwold) 
Air very bracing from dow 
Cambridge University, the Pri 















Sr. ANDREWS U NIVERSITY DIPLOMA rox WOMEN, (CHALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 






With Title of L.L LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 or upwards in her Chalet near 

For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L L.A. Scheme, the University, Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for Music 

St. Andrews, N.B. (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin and Violoncello), Sketching, Art Clas 

- | German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. Skilled in- 

nmvO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all struction in French Cookery if desired. Direct service twice daily with 
1 parts RECEIVING RESIDENT- PATIENTS sent gratis with full | England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


























articulars. Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, &c., “ASSOCIATION, , 7 + > = 
td., 22 Craven Street, Nort thumb erlaud Avenue, W.C, Telegraphic Address, RANCE, CHATEAUROUX (I NDRE).—PEN- 
““Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrs ard). SIONNAT for GIRLS. Exceptional Advantages. Les Directrices: Miss 
SUGARS and Mile. J. TU URM (EAU, Highest refs. -—Prospectuses on application, 

ULWICH COLLEGE PR EP. \RATORY SCHOOL.— : See re Ram nie GID 

Hor boys between 7 and 13 years of nze.—Prospectus, &c., of the 7 ALDHEIM, | BERNE.—Pensionnat for Girls. Bracing 

Rev. J. H. MALLINSON, M. Pn Hillsboro’, West Dulwich. climate. Large grounds. Physical trainmg. Exceptional advantages 





for or Study of L anguages and Music. English refs. —Prospectus, Miles, HEISS. 
‘HE ROYAL SCHOOL _OF SHORTHAND AND a Care 
JOURNALISM. RU SSELS. —Very healthy situation.—Mdlles. DENYS 
For the Preparation of Ladies and Ge2 ntler on as Private Secretaries, Short- RECEIVESa FEW DAUGHTEKSof GENTL EMENtoCOMPLETEtheir 
hand Writers, and Jourualists EDUCATION. Comfortable famiiy life. French, German, Italian, Music, Draw- 
Principal—OLIVER McEWAN ing, Painting, Dancing, Kc. ;\Fees, £80 per ann. ; Term commences with entranceof 
“The greatest living authority on shorthand.’’—L Nev ais Pupi il; PersonalRefs, Pr ospectuson: upplics ation.--S2Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise, 
Address : 22 OXENDON STREET, PANTON STREET, HAYMAI ET. STE TRUITT HEE? ae SET 
2 pee 4 ASTBOURNE. —BERESFORD HOUSE SCHOOL. 
INTERSDORF, BIRKDALE PARK, SOUTH- [ ; Head-Mistresses—Miss LUCAS and Miss SPEAKMAN 
PORT.—SCHOOL “for GIR ae Established 1867. Principals : The (formerly Mistresses in the Schools of the G. P. D..8. Co.) 

Misses SIMON. Siatt of fully « De The house ituated within ten minutes of the Sea and the Downs, and has 
pupils prepared for Oxford i a fine open garden attached, with a walled-in playing-field for tennis, hockey, 
arrangements for y g child &e., Within tive minutes’ walk, The premises are certitield by the Corporatiou 
students: hockey field on seai r itary Authority. Preparation for Examinations. Inclusive fees from 8v 

and Swedish drili.—For Annual AUTUMN TEKM BEGAN SEPTEMBER Isth. 
PALS. The EASTER TE RM C Cc 


ELIGION OF COMMON-SENSE.—_THEISM i 
LACKBEETLES, COCKROACHES.— A safe and | } : on ss 


reasonable Faith ina God who Loves all Mankind without credulity or 
guaranteed remedy is UNION COCKRO ACH PASTE, founded on the ex- 


| 
| 
i 
superstition, und based on Facts which are never in dispute.—Literature sent 
perience of Mr. E. Hows rth, F.Z.S., Sheffield 2 1S, Who cleared cockroach gratis and post- free on app lication to the SECRETARY of the POSTAL 
plague from Sheffield Workhouse, Co umates them. Tins 1/2, 


maple MISSION, THEISTIC CHURCH, Swallow pay » Piccadilly, W., where 
2/3, 4/6, post-fre.—-HOWARTH & Pal R, 471 € yookesmoor, Shetield, 












































i sses and visiting Profes 
nd other Public Examinations; s 

thers’ course for advanced musi col 
, boating. tennis, swimming, cycling, ; Sa 
ctus, apply to the PRINCI- 
SDAY, January 20th, 1903. 











































SERVICES ARE HELD ON SUNDAYS at ll « ° 
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CHURCH EDUCATION COR CORPORATION, Limitep, 


ANDECOTES SCHOOL, L, PARKSTONE, DORSET.— 
SC’ IGH-CLASS scHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
ss pone is to train girls to be practical, refined, and cultured. Every 
wire the for delicate children. 
ahs rounds, tennis and fives courts, playing-field. bat 
Larg go 8F repared for the University ‘and other examinations. A limited 
Pupus ‘es rrANCE SCHOLARSHIPS are awarded by competition. 
mp ompect i terms apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


7 MARY’ Ss CO OLLEGE, PADDINGTON, W. 
S, Church of England Boarding and Day School, Training Department 
i. Te chers. RECOGNISED by the BOARD of EDUCATION as a 
for NING COLLEGE for SECONDARY TEACHERS. | Visitor—The Right 
rg 1 Right Rev. the Bishop of London. Principal—Miss J. L. LATHAM, 
Hon. anc » Boarding Hor use 60 gs, a year. —Aprly P RINCIPAL, — 


Girton College. Term Hor : 
ASTBOU RNE AND DRESDEN — 

1] The Misses POULER snd GODKIN'S High-class Schools, DRESDEN 
HOUSE, EASTBOURNE, aud VILLA ANGELIKA, DRESDEN. First-rate 
English and Contine ute al bh tiou aud home arrang ements. Splendid situa- 
ti. Modern La anguages, Mt isie, Art, Dey ortment, G anes. 


OVER ¢ OLLEG 2 OP our Sinead The M.: ARQUIS OF 
SALISBURY, K.G.—Ancient priory buildings restored as big school, 
“hapel, &e. Modern boarding-houses, with separa ite bedroom for every boy. 
Tame School apart. New buildings (1902) inelwle complete science labora- 
Numerous Open Scholar: ships ; also Exhibitions for Sons of Office 
Suecesses at Woolwich and Sandhurst unbroken ; also Scholi 
Lists on application.—Particulars from HE AD. 











LUC 





































tories. 
Clergy. 
won yearly at Universi 
MASTER or BURSAR, t 


ONN-AM-RHE 
for the DAUGHTE 


Modern Languages, J] 
Professors attend Unive 
ment made for the comfort 





he Colles se, Dover, 


IN, GE 










ERMANY.—High- class Ei due ation 
sENTLEMEN, Every facility for acquiring 
aud other ac omplishments. Leading 
House well situated, every arrang re 
Ith of the students.—Frau BREDAN- 
i-Rhein; Mr. EVAN SPICER, Belair, 
London, will be glad to answer auy 








and he 
KLEBER, Haus Friedheim, Bom 
Dulwich, and 50 Upper Thames Street, 
letters 11 from parents. 








Stypet 


TAYLORS’ SCHOOL. 
se AR. SHIPS S, covering the School fees, will be 
18 t, 2nd, and 3rd next. 
TARY, Charterhc use Square, EC . 
“MNHE GIRL'S R SALM”’ commences a New Volume with 
the November Part, now ready. A delightful Serial Story by Ethel 
Tumer, the author of ‘‘ Seven Little Australians” and “The Family at Mis- 
rule,” is commenced, The author of “ Rhoda: a Publie School Story,” also 
contributes stories, and Mr. Heuty is writing a serial for this volume. Sixpence 
monthly. 
NCHOOL PLAYS.—A series of clever plays, suitable for 
acting by girls, are appearing in “ The Girl’s Realm.” Miss Constance 
Smedley writes a witty and dvamatic Christmas Comedy in the current number 
(November) cutitle a “Res 1 Pepper.’ 


“MNHE SPECTATOR” has said ‘tha’ ub “The Girl's teal ee 
is all that could be desired. ‘‘ The Queen” says: ‘* There is no better 

public ation than ‘The Girl’s Realm,.’”’ ‘ ‘The Yorks shire Daily Post’ says 
‘With plenty of innocent gaiety and humour, it provides stories and pape rs 
suggestive of the more serious side of life.” “The Scotsman” says: 
meritorious generally the ut it should hi uve a wide circulation.” 


\TERCH ANT 


ie ENTRANCE St 
COMPETED FOR on DEC 
For For particulars, apply 




























“It is so 


M{\HE WHOLE DESIGN of the directors of “The Girl's 

Realm” is that the Magazine shall commend itself to the parents and 
guardians of the girls of the cultured classes asa suitable publication for their 
daughters, 


42 ) § SIXTY DAY WEST INDIAN CRUISE,’ on 
s.s. ‘ Argonaut,’ tonnage 3,273, horse-power 4,000, organised by Dr. 
LUNN fo Mr. C. PEROWNE, leaving Carditf November 27th. 


39) PALESTINE and EGYPT CRUISE, inclufing 


2nd class return ticket London, Calais, Marseilles, and 26 days’ 





Cruise. 

WORLD'S TOUR, accompanied by Mr. F. H. Lowe for his Third Aunual 
Round the World Tour. 

Full ee of foregoing from SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, 
London, N.W.; St. Paul's Churchyard, E.C.; 3 C hccken Cross Buildings, 
Northumber ah ‘Avenue; aud 32 Piccadilly Cireus, W. 


(ITY OF LONDON TRUSS SOCIETY. 


EstabLisHepD 1807, 





FOR THE RELIEF OF THE RUPTURED POOR THROUGHOUT 
THE KINGDOM, 








Patron: HiS MAJESTY THE KING. 


Vice-Patron: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 


The Patients (of whom 9,209 were relieved last year) aro of both sexes and 
all ages, and are relieved on one letter of recommendation, however aggra- 
vated the case may be. 

Additional FUNDS are GREATLY NEEDED to meet the increasing 
demands on the Charity, for which the Committee make an earnest appeal, 

SUBSCRIPTIONS, DONATIONS, and BEQUESTS will be thankfully 
received at the Ins stitution, by 

JOHN WHITTINGTON, Secretary. 






Finsbury Square, E.C, 


Rorat SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF 
CRUELTY TO ANIMALS, 


Patrons—THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING 











AND QUEEN. 





The co-operation of persons witnessing acts of cruelty is earnestly invited. 
Complainants not bound to attend court. and their names kept ab solute} ly COu- 
tidential when letters are marked “Priv ite.”” 

ANONYMOUS COMPL AINTS, NOT BEING ACTED ON, ARE PUT 
INTO THE WASTE-PAPER BASKET. 

JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 








_105 Jermyn Street, St. James’s, Lon don. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities aud Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Li mited, 10 Lancaster Piace, Waterloo Bridge, Straud, 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,0uu, 











SMOKING MIXTURES 


FOR EDUCATED , Pa 


}-lb. Sample Tin, 


post-free, 2,9. INDIAN FAKIR per 10/- Ib. 


A combination of the very highest class Tobaccos, the result of exhaustive 

experiments by 2 skilled tobacco-blender. Extremely cool smoking, delight- 

th ly mild, and possessing a peculiar and most fascinating flavour and aroma. 

‘INDIAN FAKIR ” is absolutely different from any other Tobacco, and adds un 
entirely new pleasure to the enjoyment of pipe-smoking. 


per 9/- Ib. WASSAIL *!2. Sample Tin, 


post-free, 2/6. 
An excellent Tobacco of Medium Flavour and unique Aroma, 


itp sample Tin, THE CHAIRMAN ver 7/4 0. 


A delicious medium mixture of carefully chosen Tobaccos ; delightfully cool. 


i-lb, Sample Tin, BOARDMANS per 7/4 Ib. 


post-free, 2/1. 
The mildest Tobacco made, light and delicate. Recommended by eminent 


physicians. 


R. J. LEA, Tobacco. Specialist, 
45 MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER. 


J 
Cheques and P.O.’s crossed Manchester and Liverpool District Bank. 


(illustrated Booklet and Price List post-free for 1d. stamp.) 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


cou NTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
from ‘Two Guineas per annum, 
1 ONDON Tate of books et = aoe N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 
from TWO GUINEAS UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 








TOWN SUBSC ‘RIPTIONS “from 


One Guinea per annum. 







per anutia, 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 


Prospectuses and Mouthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A New Clearance List (100 Payes) sent gratis and post-free to any address. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 


BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION ; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
ot FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STRBET; 
241 Brompton Road, S’W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 





EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The most recent and authoritative account of the Educational System of 
the United States. Prepared by Experts under the General Editorship of 
NICHOLAS A. BUTLER, President of Columbian University, for the United 
States Educational Exhibit at the Paris Exhibition, 1900. 2 vols., 15s. 9d. 
net, 977 pp. List of Contents on application. 

Agents for Great Britain :— 
THE AMERICAN SCHOOL & COLLEGE TEXT-BOOK AGENCY, 
20 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


OOKS WANTED, 25s, EACH OFFERED.—Shelley, 
4vols., 1859; Dowell’s Taxes, 4 vols., 1888 ; Curzon’s Persia, 2 vols., 1892 ; 
Tennyson's In Memori: un, first edition, 1850 ; George Meredith's Poems, 1851; 
Hewlett’s Earthwork out of Tuscany, 1395; Montaigne’s Essays, Tudor Trans., 
3vols., 1892; Borrow’s Word-Book of the Romany, 1874; Symonds’s Italian Litera- 
ture, 2 vols., 1881; Symonds’s Essays, 2 vols., 1890; Cook’s Foxhunting, 1826 ; 
Hissey’s Drive through England, 1885; nia, 1837; Shirley's Deer Parks, 
1867 ; Collyn’s Wild Red Deer, 1862; Despe rate Remedies, 3 vols., 1871; Jackson’s 
Old Paris, 2 vols., 1878; Jackson’ s French Court, 2 vols., 18SL; Jesse’s 
Richard IITI., 1862; Warwickshire Hunt, 1837 ; Stevenson’s New Arabian Nights, 
2 vols., first ‘edition, 1882; Singer’s Shakespeare, 10 vols., 1826; Lorna Doone, 
3 vols., 1869; Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1847 ; Poems, Chiefly Lyrical, 1830 ; Poems by 
Two Brothers, 1827. 100,000 Books ‘for SALE and WANTED. By far the 
largest and most valuable s — in Birmingham. State wants.—BAKER'S 
GREAT BOOKSHOPS, l4and 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


OOKS SPECIALLY WANTED.—All Books by Mere- 

dith, Browning, Fitzgerald, Hardy, Stevenson, Freer, Pater, Hissey, Bur- 

ton, Freeman, Slielley, Lecky, Pardoe. Swinburne, Gardiner, Rawlinson, Wilde, 

&e. Sporting: ‘and Alpine Books, &e. Rare books supplied. State wants. Before 
buying ¢ or selling write to HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM. 

JOOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the King, 

3 187 Piceadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. 

Alithe Newan 1 Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, ke. New choice Bindings 

or Presents, Post orders prompt tly executed, Usual eash discounts, 


0 0 K B A BO AT eee 
Ready in a few days. H. J. GLAISHER’S ANNUAL COMPLETE 
CATALOGUE of PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS in all Branches of Litera- 
ture. Greatly reduced in price, and iu spotle 83 condition, post-free.—H. J. 
GLAISHER, Rem: tinder and Discount Bookseller, 57 Ww IGMORE STREET, W. 


08S WA NTED. High 































Prices Paid.—Lorna Doone, 

1869; Jesse's Richard III., 1862; Rape of the Loek, 1714; Pater’s Marius, 
Ist edit.. 1885 ; Handley Cross 185 gg Lite of a Sportsman, 1842; 
Alkeu’s Popular Songs, 1822. Catalogues free.—HOLLAND BOOK COM. 
PANY, 55 John B right Street, Bi rmingh: i. 


Carer? 


Revised, Corrected, & Augmented by a Member of the University of Cambridge. 











Post 8vo, strongly bows ¥ price 7s. 


“GRADUS AD PARNASSUM.” 


With the Exglish Meanings. 


Londou; Published by the Stationers’ Company, Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate Hill, 
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LONDON LIBRARY, 


ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. President—Sir LESLIE STEPHEN, K.C.B. 
Vice-Presidents—The Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P.; | 
The Right Hon. W. E. H. LECKY, M_P., D.C.L.; HERBERT SPENCER, Esq. 
Trustees—Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY, F.R.S.; Right Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY, E.G.; 
Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, G.C.S.I. 

Committee—Rey. Canon Ainger, Dr. J. H. Bridges, Prof. Lewis Campbell, Austin Dobson, Esq., Sydney 
Gedge, Esq., Sir A. Geikie, F.R.S., Sir R. Giffen, K.C.B., F.R.S., Edmund Gosse, Esq., LL.D., Mrs. J. E 
Green, Frederic Harrison, Esq., Rev. W. Hunt, M.A., Sir C. P. Tibert, K.C.8.L, Sir C. M. Kennedy, C.B., 
K.C.M.G., Sidney Lee, Esq., W.S. Lilly, Esq., Sidney J. Low, Esq., Frank T. Marzials, Esq., C.B., Sir F. 
Pollock, Bart., Rev. J. Rigg, D.D., & Arthur Strong, Esq., H. R. Tedder, Esq., Rev. H. Wace, D.D., Sir 
Spencer Walpole, K.C.B., A. W. Ward, Esq., Litt.D. ' 5 

The Library contains about 200,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. Subscription, £3 a year; Life Membership, acccrding toage. Fifteen 
Volumes are allowed to Country and Ten to Town Members. Reading-room open froin Ten 
to Half-past Six. CATALOGUE. FIFTH EDITION, 2 vols. 1888, royal Svo, may still 
be had. C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was un- 
doubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the whole story of the defendant Freemiu was de- 
liberately untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 15th, 1864. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 

"he Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Daveuport that he 
had received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See 
Lancet, December 31st, 1864. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866:—‘‘Is prescribed by scores of orthodox prac- 

titioners. Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a waut and fill a place.’ 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 

Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEV- 
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ISBISTER & CO.’S ANNOUNCEMENTS 


THE POETRY OF ROBERT BROWNING. By 


. Brooke, M.A. A Companion Work to the same Author's 
——.. his Art and Relation to Modern Life.” 7 
«The most satisfactory and stimulating criticism of the poet yet published. 


—Times. 
“Can be recommended to all those who have the leisure to make of 
Browning's verse a careful study.” —Globe. 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY OF 

JOHN WESLEY'S JOURNAL. Abridged by Percy 
LIVINGSTONE PARKER. With an Introduction by Hueu Price Huaues, 
M.A., and an Appreciation of the Journal by Av@usTINE Birrevt, K.C, 
8s, 6d. net. i : 

ch-needed and well-arranged abridgment.’’— Pilot. ; . 
Nymeth aren ge life than any new book that will be published this 
year.” —Daily Mail. 

THE CHILDREN OF SILENCE. A Romance of 
Quaker Life at the Beginning of the Nineteenth Century. By Joun 
CLEVELAND. 63. 

THE SON OF THE WOLF. Talesof the Far North. By 


Jack Lonpon, Author of ‘“‘The God of His Fathers.” 6s. 


TALES BY THREE BROTHERS. Stories of Adventure 
and Mystery in All Parts of the World, By Puit Roginson, E. Kay 
Rosinson, and H, Perry Rosrnson. ‘6s. 


THE COMRADES: Poems Old and New. By WILLIAM 


Canton, Author of ‘The Invisible Playmate,” &e. Ss. 


THE SNOW BABY. ‘The Story of Marie Ahnighito 
Peary, the only white child ever born so far North. By her Mother, 
JosEPHINE DiepitscH Peary. Profusely Illustrated from Photographs of 
Arctic scenes and life. 6s, 


THE MAN CALLED JESUS. A New Study of the Life 


of Christ on Earth. By Joun P. KINGSLAND. 63. 


WILL BE PUBLISHED NEXT WEEK. 
ON THE VELDT IN THE SEVENTIES. By Lieut.- 


Gen, Sir CHARLES WarREN, G.C.M.G., K.C.B. 16s. 

A PASTEBOARD CROWN. By Crara Morris, Author 
of “ Life on the Stage.”’ 6s. 

TRELAWNY AND HIS FRIENDS. By Houtman FREk- 


rand. A Story of Londou and Paris. 6s. 


THE POETRY OF PLANTS. By Hucu Macwiniay, 


D.D., LL.D., Author of “The Clock of Nature,” &e. 6s, 


ISBISTER and CO., Ltd., 
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Promoting Christian Knowledge. 


bd 
TISSOT’S ILLUSTRATED LIFE OF OUR SAVIOUR 
JESUS CHRIST. Taken from the Four Gospels with Notes and 
Explanatory Drawings by J. James -Tissot. Notes Translated by 
Mrs. ArTHUR BrLt. Royal 4to, cloth boards, £3 3s. net; morocco, 
£5 5s, net. 
This work contains over 500 Illustrations, printed in many colours, forming 
one of the most attractive books ever published on the subject. The price 
has been reduced by one-half for a limited time. 


The Guardian says :—* We wish that every clergyman could possess the book.” 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE LIGHT OF THE 
HISTORICAL RECORDS AND LEGENDS OF ASSYRIA AND 
BABYLONIA. By Txeopuitus G. Pincues, LL.D., M.R.A.S. With 
several Illustrations, large post 8vo, cloth boards, 7s, 6d. 





[In the press, 


THE DAWN OF CIVILIZATION. Egypt and Chaldza. 
Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, by Professor Maspero. Edited by 
the Rev. Professor Sarcr. Translated by M. L. McCiure. With Map 
and over 470 Illustrations, including 3 Coloured Plates, demy 4to, cloth 
bevelled boards, 24s. ; half-morocco (bound by Riviere), 48s. 

(This, the fourth of the English Editions of Les Origines, has been thoroughly 
revised by the author, who hasincorporated into it the results of recent researches 
in Egypt and Mesopotamia and submitted at the same time the theories founded 
on these results to a searching criticism. This work and the two succeeding 
volumes, it may be safely said, are the most important contributions which 
have ever appeared on the early History of Egypt and Mesopotamia. ] 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. An Historical Sketch. 
By the Rev. H. W. Carpenter, Canon and Precentor of Salisbury. Small 
post 8vo, cloth boards, 6d. 


A 
HADITH AND THE NEW TESTAMENT. Essay on 
the Hadith and New Testament from Muhammadanische Studien, Vol. IL., 
by Professor Ignaz Gotpz1urr, of Budapest. Translated by F. M. Y. 
Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 6d. 


SAINT BERIN, THE APOSTLE OF WESSEX. The 
History, Legends, and Traditions of the Beginning of the West Saxon 
Church. By the Rev. Joun Epwarp Fieip, M.A. Small post 8vo, cloth 
boards, 3s. td. 


IS THERE A RELIGION OF NATURE? Lectures 


delivered in St. Paul’s Cathedral, January, 1902. By the Rev. P. N. 
WaaaGertt, M.A. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 1s, 6d. 


TO WHOM SHALL WE GO? An Examination of some 
Difficulties presented by Unbelief. By the Rev. C. T. Ovenpey, D.D. 
Small post Svo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


ON AGNOSTICISM. Replies to the late Professor Huxley, 
F.R.S. By the Rev. Henry Wace, D.D., Prebendary of St. Paul’s, Rector 
of St. Michael’s, Cornhill. Medium 8vo, paper cover, 6d, 


THE REVISED VERSION OF HOLY SCRIPTURE, 
Addresses on. By the Right Rev. C. J. Exxicott, D.D., Bishop of 
Gloucester. Smal! post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 


THE LIFE OF GEORGE HERBERT, OF BEMERTON. 
By the late Rev. Joun J. DanieLt. New Edition, with Addenda, Portrait, 
and Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 


GRIFFITH JONES, OF LLANDDOWROR, Life and 


Times of. By the Rev. Davip Jones, B.A. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 


HOLY WEEK ADDRESSES. Given in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral during Holy Week, 1902, by the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of 
Lonpon. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, Is. 6d. 


WAVES AND RIPPLES IN WATER, AIR, AND 
ETHER. Being a Course of Christmas Lectures, delivered at the Royal 
Institute of Great Britain, by J. A. Fuemine, M.A., D.Se., F.R.S. With 
numerous Illustrations, crown 8yo, cloth boards, 5s. [In the pvess. 


MATTER, ETHER, AND MOTION. The Factors and 
Relations of Physical Science. By A. E. Dotpear, A.B., A.M., M.E., 
Ph.D., Professor of Physics, Tuft’s College, U.S.A. English Edition, 
Edited by Professor ALFRED LopGe. Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 5s. 


EARLY BRITAIN: ROMAN BRITAIN. By the Rev. 


E. ConyBEARE. TF cap. 8vo, cloth boards, [In the Press. 


THE ROMANCE OF SCIENCE. Sounding the Ocean of 
Air. Being Six Lectures delivered before the Lowell Institute of Boston, 
in December, 1898, by A. Lawrence Rorcs, 8.B., A.M. With numerous 
Illustrations, small post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 6d, 


THE ROMANCE OF SCIENCE: the Machinery of the 


Universe. Mechanical Conceptions of Physical Phenomena. By A. E. 
Do.bear, A.B., A.M., M.E., Ph.D., Professor of Physics, Tuft’s College, 
U.S.A. Small post 8vo, with several Diagrams, cloth boards, 2s. 


FLOWERS OF THE FIELD. By the late Rev. C. A. 


Jouns, B.A., F.L.S. Thirtieth Edition. Entirely Re-written and Revised 
by Professor G. S. Bouteer, F.L.S., F.G.S., Professor of Botany in the 
City of London Colleze. With numerous Wocdcuts, small post 8vo, cloth 
boards, 7s. 6d. ; half-calf, gilt edges, 14s. 


London : NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C.; 
13 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C, 
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Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


LOMBARD STUDIES. 


By the Countess EVELYN MARTINENGO CESARESCO, Author of 
“Italian Charactera in the Epoch of Unification.” With Ptotogravure 
Frontispiece and many other Ilustrations, demy Svo, 16s, 





THE STORY OF THE 34th COMPANY 
(MIDDLESEX) IMPERIAL YEOMANRY FROM THE POINT OF VIEW 
OF PRIVATE 6243. By Witrram Corner. Profusely Nlustrated, and 
with Maps, demy Svo, cloth gilt, 21s. net. 





THE LIFE AND DEATH OF KING HENRY 


THE SECOND. An Historical Drama. Py C. E, Wattis. Crown Svo, 
cloth, 4s, 6d. net. 


IN CHAUCER’S MAYTIME. A Romance. By 
Pity Ricurmses. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
The story gives a vivid and interesting picture of the reign of Edward IIL, 
in which the persorality of Chaucer stands reveuled in a clear light. 








DAVID THE KING: an Historical Inquiry. By 


Marcet Avauste Dieviaroy (Membre de I’Institut). Translated by 
Lucy Horz. Small demy 8vo, 7s. 6d, net. 





SECOND LARGE IMPRESSION. 


FROM BEHIND THE ARRAS. A New 


Volume in the First Novel Library. By Mr. Partie CHamPion LE 
Crespicny. Crown §vo, cloth, 6s. 
“It is no more than justice to say that Mrs. De Crespigny’s first novel is in 

no way inferior even to the best work of Mr, Stanley Weyman.” 
—St. James’s Gazette. 


THE DEEPS OF DELIVERANCE. A Novel. 


By IF. Van Eeven. Crown 8vo, cloth, 63, 





THE INTERNATIONAL QUARTERLY. 
SEPTEMBER-DECEMBER, 1902, Edited by Frepericg A, Ricaarpsox, 
5s. net. : 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


POPULAR EDITION (in 1 vol.) 


READY 





THiS. DAY, 


Cloth, 936 pp., 6s. net; by post, 6s. 6d. Library Edition, 10s. net; 
by post, 10s. 6d. 


SUPERNATURAL 
RELIGION: 


An Inquiry into the Reality of Divine 
Revelation. 


Revised and brought up to date by the Author, several New and 
Important Sections being added. 


“© Who was the author of ‘Supernatural Religion’ ? The question was almost 
savagely discussed five and twenty years ago, it has again and again arisen 
since, and it is revived by the announcement that the famous, work is to be 
republished in a cheap elition by the Rationalist Press Association. The form 
in which the announcement appears is calculated to cause surprise. This new 
edition we read, has been thorougily revised and brought up to date by the 
author, several new and important sections being added. This distinctly 
— that the author has all tbese years concealed, and still conceals, his 
identity. 

“ When ‘Supernatural Religion’ ‘irst appeared in 1574, several distinguished 
men were charged with having written it. One of theim wasa learned and vener- 
able prelate of the Church, and there was for a time unpleasant scandal in the 
mere thought of such disloyalty. Controversy raged around the mystery of 
the authorship, and still more around the book itself, which ran through seven 
editions, aud was universally regarded as the ablest critical work that had 
appeared in English theological literature. 

“*Dr. Lightfoot set himself to auswer tne author of ‘Snperzatural Religion’ 
ina work which itself became famous; Dr. Row, Dr. Sadler, and Dr. Sanday 
the Biblical commentator, did their best to tear it to pieces; Archbishop Tait, 
as we read in Canon Beuhain’s hfe of him, ridiculed if, but, like many other 
crthodox Christians, was uneasily affected by it ; Matthew Arnold, who was at 
the time busy with controversy over his own ‘Literature and Dogma,’ spoke 
of the author as a learned and exact writer, and welcomed him tv his own 
support; John Morley in the Fortnightiy Review saidof hm that he stated his 
case ‘with a force which no previous Eag-ish writer ou the negative side can 
have the smallest claim to rival.’ All tiese critics shared the public curiosity 
as to who the author of the astounding book could be, and the problem is still 
subject of dispute. Its reappearance to-day, written ‘up-to-dare,’ will arouse 
considerable interest.” —Yorksiire Post, October Sth, 1902, : 











AGENTS OF THE RATIONALIST PRESS ASSOCIATION, LIMITED, 
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SANDS AND CoO, 
MARY THE FIRST, QUEEN OF ENGLAND, 


By J, M. Stonz. A History of Mary I. as fo i 
a ry Despatches of Ambassadors pay lhe 
rivate Letters, and other Contemporary Docum A 
Svo, 12s. 6d. net. : an — 


“This learned and painstaking work ty Miss Stone is a contribut 
permanent value to historical literature. She writes, it is true, as a a 
advocate of the cause of Queen Mary, but she does not forget the hist ae 
the advocate. Her success in the latter capacity is largely due to pape were 
moderation of tone aud phraze.”—Spectator. — ‘ ata © studied 


INDIA AND ITS PROBLEMS. By W. §, 


Litiy, F.R.S. Demy S8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
‘We recommend the book to everyone interested in our Indian Empire.” 


io —Pall Mall Gazette, 
sted wiih India upon which this book d 
h should be widely read and kept wi hin 
heficld Daily Telegrapn. a 





“There are few questions conne: 
not throw light. It is a book whi 
reach for purposes of reference.’’-—-—-S 


TOSCANELLI AND COLUMBUS. By Heyry 


VianauD, First Secretary to the Embassy of the United 
States, Paris. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
“This book deals with a question as attractive as that of Junius, and of far 
more consequence than the identity of the Man in the Iron Mask.” 
—Morning Post, 
“ The work has a keen interest for all serious students of history.” 
—Scotsman, 


TYPES OF BRITISH PLANTS. By C. §, 


“We can heartily recommend this book.”—Academy., 

‘Altogether a worthy addition to a series which has made an excellent 
start.”"— Westminster Gazette. 

Mr. Colman has laboured so as to condense an extraordinary amount of 
valuable and interesting information into a less space than 250 pp. More 
especially to those hving in the country, whose daily life takes them into the 
fie as and past the hedgerows, the interest awakeued by such a work is quite 
invaiuable.”—Pall Ma/l Gazette. 





UNIFORM WITH THE aDOvE. 
TYPES OF BRITISH ANIMALS. By F. G. 


AFLALO. Illustrated by E. Caldwell. 


ANIMALS OF AFRICA. By H. A. Brvoey, 


Illustrated by E. Caldwell. 


NEW NOVELS. 
LOVE AND LOUISA. By HE. Maris 


AuBanEs!, Author of “ Peter, a Parasite.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE WHOLE DIFFERENCE. By Lady 


AMABEL Kerr. Crown Svo, 6s. 


ALSATIAN TALES. 


Illustrated, crown 8vo, 5s. 


By Jean Dewarre. 


London: 12 BURLEIGH STREET, STRAND. 





PUBLISHED OCTOBER ist, 1902. 
A BOOK FOR COLLECTORS BY AN OLD COLLECTOR, 
3 vols. demy 4to, printed on thick Van Gelder paper, and bound in Art 
Canvas, 720 pp., with 550 Illustrations (of which many are in Colours) in Photo- 
gravure, Three-Colour Process, Autotype, Half-tone, Relief, and Woodcut. 


RARIORA. 


Being Notes of some of the Printed Books, Manuscripts, Historical Docu- 
merts, Broadsides, Engravings, Coins, Medals, Pottery, aud Curiosa of all 
Sorts, Collected (1858-1900) by 

: JOHN ELIOT HODGKIN, F.S.A. 
NOTICE.—The price is now raised to £4 4s. net until November Ist. After 
that date the price will be raised to £5 5s, net. Only 505 copies have been 
printed. The Llustrations are from 9 Photogravure, 10 Autotype, and 21 
Lithographic Plates, and from 63 Half-tones and 378 Relief Blocks. There are, 
moreover, 4 Plates produced by the Three-Colour Process, 


Subscriptions will be received by Messrs. SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, and 
CO., Ltd., St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Laue, E.C., by whom the work is 
published. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS ...... £45,000,000. 


K bea: fs d i VB %, 
Yj DEALERS 1N OLD AND RARE BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, AND 
PRINTS. Catal-gues Issued Periodiczaily, 
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MACMILLAN AND CO.’S LIST. 


NEW WORK BY THE POET LAUREATE. 
HAUNTS OF ANCIENT PEACE: 


By ALFRED AUSTIN. 


With Full-page and Vignette Illustrations by E, H. New. 
Extra Crown &vo, 6s. 

Standard.—" Although we have dipped only here and there into this eloquent, 

- book, we have, perhaps, said enough to make it clear that,—to 

le from the Poet Laureate himself,—its thought and fancy possess 

f October without having quite lost the freshness of April.” 


imaginative | 
porrow a sim. 
the mellowness 0: 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S VEW BOOK. 


JUST SO STORIES 
FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


With Illustrations by the Author. 4to, 6s. 











ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—N£ZW SERIES. 


Crown 8vo, gilt tops, flat backs, 2s. net each. 


TENNYSON. 
By Sir ALFRED LYALL, K.C.B. 


Daily iris sel The memoir is admirably carried out, telling the reader 
precisely what e wants to know, giving an accouutof what the poems contain, 
4s well as a running commentary upon their character and value being written, 
jn short, not for the superior person, but for the average man of the world 


with literary tastes.” 
RUSKIN. By Freperic Harrison, 


Morning Post.—‘‘ An admirable piece of work......summing up Ruskin’s career 
and studying his characteristics with impartiality and point.” 


JOHN LACKLAND: a Study of the 


PERSONAL CHARACTER AND CAREER OF KING JOHN. By Kare 
Noreats. With Maps, 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


LECTURES ON THE ETHICS OF 


T. H. GREEN, MR. HERBERT SPENCER, AND J. MARTINEAU. By 
Henxy Sip¢Gwick, sometime Knightbridge Professor of Moral Philosophy 
in the University of Cambridge. 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 











By BENJAMIN KIDD. 
PRINCIPLES OF WESTERN 
CIVILISATION. 


Demy 8vo, l5s. net. 


Tines.—‘ The book, which is striking and masterful, must take high rank in 
English speculative literature, and will for years give rise to controversies. It 
is singularly rich in original expressions coined by the author with reference to 
his own particular wants, yet certain to weld themselves in our literature,” 





MACMILLAN’S ILLUSTRATED POCKET CLASSICS. 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s, net ; or in leather limp, 3s. net. 


OUR VILLAGE. By Mary Ruvussett Mirrorp. 


With Introduction by ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE, and 100 Illustrations by 
Hvucu Tomson. [Ready October 24th. 


CRANFORD. By Mrs. GasKetL. With Preface by 


AnNE THACKERAY Ritcurs, and 100 Illustrations by Huca Tuomsoy. 


THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. With Preface 


by Austin Dossoy, and 182 Illustrations by Hug TuHomson. 


THE STRENGTH OF THE PEOPLE. 


A STUDY IN SOCIAL ECONOMICS. By Heren Bosanguer. 8vo, 
8s. 6d. net. 








FOURTH AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
POVERTY: a Study of Town Life. By B. SrrBoHu 


BowntrREE. With Map, Extra Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 





‘NEW EDITION NOW READY. 


THE STATE IN ITS RELATION TO TRADE 


By the late Lord Farrer. With Supplementary Chapter by Sir Rosert 
Girrey, K.C.B., F.B.S. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [English Citizen Series. 





15th IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


THE MAN FROM SNOWY RIVER, and 


other Verses. By A. B, Paterson. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MAOMILLAN & CO., Limited, London. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 








Telegraphic Address: Booxmex, Loxpoy. Codes: Unsicope and ABC. 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON’S 


NEW WORKS. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 63, 


FUEL OF FIRE. By Ewtey. Taorneyorort 


Fow1er, Author of ‘‘ Concerning Isabel Carnaby,” &c. With 8 Illustrations 
by Fred Pegram. 
**Miss Fowler at her best.’’—Daily Mail. 
** Well worth reading.”’—Scotsman. 
“Its charm lies in its freshness, its wholesomeness, and the fact that it 
* goes.’ "—Standard. 








Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


A WHALEMAN’S WIFE. By Frank T. 


Buen, Author of ‘‘ The Cruise of the Cachalot,” &c. With 6 Illustrations 
by Arthur Twidle, 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


REPRESENTATIVE MEN OF THE BIBLE, 


By the Rev. George Matueson, D.D., LL.D., Author of “Studies of the 
Portrait of Christ,” &c. 
‘Really a delightful book. Dr. Matheson touches again and again a genuine 
height of artistic eifect.”—Christian World. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 63, 


THE DEATH OF CHRIST. Its Place and 


Interpretation in the New Testament. By Rev. Professor James Denner, 
D.D., Author of ‘‘ Studies in Theology,” &c. [Nearly ready. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE EDUCATION OF CHRIST. Hillside 


Reveries. By Professor W. M. Ramsay, D.C.L., Author of ‘‘ The Church in 
the Roman Empire.” (Nearly ready. 





THE SIX-SHILLING EDITION OF 


THE LIFE OF THE MASTER. By the 


Rev. Joun Watson, D.D., Author of ‘* The Mind of the Master,” &c. 





Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 


A DAUGHTER OF THE SEA. By Any 


Le Fevvre, Author of “ Olive Tracy,” &c. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
BYLOW HILL. By G. W. Casue, Author 
of “ The Grandissimes.” With Illustrations in Colour by F. C. Yohn. 
‘Vivid and telling.”—British Weekly. 





With Portrait, 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


JOHN MACKENZIE, SOUTH AFRICAN 


MISSIONARY AND STATESMAN. By Professor W. Dovetas Mac- 
KENZIE, M.A. 
« John Mackenzie was, indeed, a man who deserved a biography, ard in his 
son he has found a chronicler whose impartiality,is worthy of acknowledgment.” 
—Limes. 





Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 


ERROMANGA: THE MARTYR ISLE. By 


the Rev. H. A. Ropertsox, of Erromanga. Edited by JoHN Fraser, 
B.A., LL.D. With numerous Illustrations. 


‘*A volume that will be eagerly read by friends of the missionary cause.” 
—Outlook, 





With Illustrations, 5s. net. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A LONG LIFE. An 


Autobiography by TuEopore L. Curter, D.D., LL.D. 





8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE BIBLE AND MODERN CRITICISM. 


By Sir Rosert Anpersox, K.C.B., LL.D. With Introduction by Right 
Rev. Lorp Bisuop oF DURHAM. 





POPULAR EDITION, 7s. 6d. 


ON THE THRESHOLD OF CENTRAL 


AFRICA. By Fraxcois Cortuarp. Edited by his Niece, CaTHERINe 
WixcswortH Macrstosu. With 44 Illustrations. 
‘‘One of the noblest records of missionary courage, devotedness, patience, 
and wisdom we possess.’”’—Dr. Marcus Dons. 





ANNIE S. SWAN’S BOOKLET.—Price One Shilling. 


FROM A TURRET WINDOW. By Anxiz 


S. Sway. New Christmas Booklet, with Decorative Borders and Illus- 
tration in Colour by Arthur Twidle. 





A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 3s. 64. 


LAD'S LOVE. By 8. R. Crockett. 








140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘CASTING 
OF NETS.” 


DONNA DIANA. 


By RICHARD BAGOT. 


DONNA DIANA. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “CASTING OF NETS.” 


Now ready, 6s. 


DULCINEA. 


Eyre Hussey. 6s. 


AN AMATEUR PROVIDENCE. By 


C. SETON. 6s, [Neat week, 


WINIFRED AND THE STOCK- 


BROKER. By Cuartes Eppy. 33. 6d. [Now ready. 


Novel. By 


heh oe 
[Next ween. 


A Sporting 


MR. CHARLES BROOKFIELD’S RECOLLECTIONS. 


RANDOM REMINISCENCES 


By CHARLES H. E. BROOKFIELD. 
[Oct. 23rd. 





With Portrait, demy Svo, 14s, net. 


NEW EDITION. 


LONDON BIRDS. By T. Dicsy Picort, 


C.B. New and Enlarged Edition. With Photogravure Illustrations, 
large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE EXPLORATION OF THE 


CAUCASUS. By D. W.Fresurietp. With Numerous Illustrations and 
Maps. New and Cheaper Edition. 2 vols., 21s. net. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE LITERATURE 
OF THE CELTS: 


Its History and Romance. 
By MAGNUS MACLEAN, Ma, 


416 pp. demy Svo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. net. 


D.Sc. 


Among other interesting topics, the book treats of The Arrival 
of the Celt in History and Literature; The Dawn of Letters in 
Scotland; The Lives and Literary Work of St. Patrick, St. 
“olumba, and St. Adamnan; The MS. Legacy of the Past, British 
and Continental; The Great Books of Saga, of Poetry and 
Romance, Irish, Welsh, Highland, and Breton ; Celtic Literary 
Revivals ; Highland Bards ; The Influence of the Norse Invasions 
and of the Chureh on the Literature; Influence of Celtic on 
English Literature; The Master and the Master 
Scholars at Home and Abroad, with interesting details of their 


Gleaners, 


lives and discoveries ; and the general trend of Celtic studies up 


to the present. 


THE COAL-FIELDS 
OF SCOTLAND. 


By ROBERT W. DRON, Assoc.M.I.C.E., M.I.M.E. 


374 pp., Maps and Illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth, price 15s. net 


Complete Catalogue post-free on application. 








BLACKIE and SON, Ltd., 50 Old Bailey, E.C. 
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WM. BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ NEW LIst. 


A HISTORY of CRITICISM and LITERARY 


TASTE IN EUROPE, from the Earliest Texts to the Present Da: B 
Grorce Sarntspury, M.A. Oxon., Hon, LL.D. Aberdeen, Proféante , 
Rhetoric and English Literature in the University of Edinburgh, M 
3 vols. demy 8vo. oe ae 





Vol. II.—From THE RENAISSANCE TO THE DECLINE oF EIGHTEENtg 
CENTURY ORTHODOXY. Pp, 612, 20s. net. [October 2th 
. 


A NEW EDITION OF SIR WALTER SCOTT'S 


MINSTRELSY of the SCOTTISH BORDER. 


Edited by T. F. Henperson, Author of “A History of Scottish Ver. 
nacular Literature,” &c., and Co-Editor of “‘ The Centenary Burns,” With 
a hitherto unpublished Portrait of Sir Walter Scott. In 4 vols, demy 8yo, 
bound in art canvas cloth, gilt back aud top, £2 2s, net, [October 27th, : 





MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. A Record 


of 1900 and 1901. By Axwatist. Reprinted from Blackwood’s Magazine, 
Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


SPORT AND POLITICS UNDER AN 


EASTERN SKY. By the Eart or Ronatpsuay, F.R.G.S. With numerous 
Illustrations and Maps, royal 8vo, 2ls. net. 
‘Lord Ronaldshay has achieved a rare success; he has written a good book 
of travels...... A book which is at once scholarly and pictures ,ue.”—Spectatoy, 


“‘ Lord Ronaldshay’s narrative shows that he felt a delighted sympathy with 
the spirit of the vast solitudes through which he wandered, and—more 
essential still—that he really describes things as he saw them.”—Times, 





PERIODS OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE. 
EDITED BY PROFESSOR SAINTSBURY. 
NEW VOLUME. 


THE MID-EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By 


J. H. Mrtuar. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 5s. net. [October 28th, 


ITALY AND THE ITALIANS. By Epwarp 


Horton, Author of ‘Frederic Uvedale.’ With Illustrations, large 
crown 8vo. (Immediately. 


A HISTORY OF THE CAMBRIDGE UNI- 


VERSITY CRICKET CLUB. By W. J. Forp, Author of ‘‘ A History of 
Middlesex County Cricket,” &c. With Illustrations, demy 8vo, lis. net. 





A HISTORY OF GERMAN LITERATURE, 


By Joun G. Rozertson, Lecturer in the University of Strassburg, 
Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


FOUR NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE ADVENTURES OF M. D’HARICOT. 


By J. StorER Ciouston, Author of ‘ The Lunatic at Large,” &c. Second 
Impression. 


“You won’t easily beat these adventures for humour....... The beauty of them, 
from our point of view, is that you can pick them up almost anywhere, aud 
laugh every time.”—Sunday Special. 


“It is original to a striking degree, full of a quite unusual and wholesome 
kind of fun.’’-—Glasgow Evening News. 


*‘Clever, witty, modern, light, and good-humoured.......Sure to be widely 


EPISODES OF RURAL LIFE. By W. EF. 


W. Couuns, Author of “A Scholar of his College,’ ‘* The Don and the 
Undergraduate,” &e. 


A WOMAN AND A CREED. By H. Garon 


SARGENT. \ 


THE CONQUEST OF CHARLOTTE. 


Davip S. Merprum, Author of “The Story of Marzgrédel,” &e. 
Impression. 


By 


Third 


“Rab Cook is the most interesting rascal we have met for many a day...... 
His wicked tongue indeed is the sait of the book, and the dialogue throughout 
is brilliantly haudled......Once set the people talking, and the wit, the humour, 
and the subtle flashes of character make many of the pages worth reading 
several times.” —imes, 

«A book clearly devised and written with the utmost and most loving care, 
full of colour in character as well as in the brave shows of nature...... Mr. 
Meldrum is one of the very few living novelists whose work rouses genuine 
emotion.”—Academy. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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MESSRS. BELL'S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW LIST POST-FREE ON APPLICATION. 





Small folio, £3 3s, net. 


THE ART OF WALTER CRANE. 


By P.G.KONODY. With 20 Coloured Plates, $ Photogravures, and 150 
other Illustrations representing all sides of the Artist’s Work. With Cover, 
Title-Page, and End Papers specially designed by the Artist. 

#* Also 100 Large-Paper Copies on Arnold Hand-made Paper. Crown folio, 


printed in red and black throughout, £6 6s, net. 





Feap. folio, £2 2s. net. 


FRANS HALS. By the Rev. G. S. 


Davies, M.A. With 12 Photogravure Plates and 45 other Illustrations. 
“With this superb work—the latest of Messrs. Bell and Sons’ unrivalled 
services to the literature of art—complete justice has been done to the great 
Dutch master. All that devoted research, all that a painstaking study of his 
work, all that the art of reproduction can do is here.”—Daily News. 
, “ se a 
“Mr, Davies's large and handsome volume does at last full justice to the 
Haarlem painter. Indeed, nothing approaching it in completeness has yet 
been published Saas The author knows his subject through and through.” 
—standard, 
“It is by far the best book on Frans Hals which exists in English, and 
probably the most comprehensive that exists in any language.” —Times, 


SECOND SERIES. Small 4to, 10s, 6d. net. 


THE STUDY AND CRITICISM OF 


ITALIAN ART. By Bernuarp Berenson. Second Series, With 42 
Illustrations. 

Contents :— Alessio Baldovinetti—The Caen Sposalizio—An Unpublished 
Masterpiece by Filippiuo Lippi—An Altarpiece by Girolamo da Cremona—The 
Drawings of Andrea Mantegna—The British Museum “ Raphael” Cartoon—A 
Word for Renaissance Churches—Certain Unrecognised Paintings by Masolino 
—Rudiments of Connoisseurship. 


Imperial 8vo, 21s. net. 


FRA ANGELICO. By Laverton Dovunas. 

New Edition, Revised, with 6 Photogravure Plates and 67 other Illustrations. 

“ His book is a model of sound and independent judgment...... A good book 
in every way.” —Limes. 





Post 8vo, 5s. net. 


HOW TO LOOK AT PICTURES. 


Ry Rorert C. Witt. With 35 Illustrations. 


Imperial 4to, £5 5s. net. 


PICTURES BY VANDYCK AND 


HOLBEIN AT WINDSOR CASTLE. By Ernest Law. With 40 larce 
Photogravure Plates, 





Royal 8vo, 15s. net. 


THE PRINT-COLLECTOR’S 


HANDBOOK. By Atrrep Wuitmay, of the Department of Prints and 
Drawings, British Museum, Author of ‘* Masters of Mezzotint.” Second 
Edition, Revised, with $0 Illustrations. 


“That the volume supplies a need of the moment there can be no doubt 
whatever, and if asked, as one often is, to recommend books on the subject, 
we should certainly name this first.”—Connoisseur, 


“This is a most useful, interesting, and reliable book.”—Daily Chronicle, 


NEW VOLUME OF THE ENDYMION SERIES. 
SHELLEY’S POEMS. Illustrated and 


Decorated by Ropert Annin@ BELL. With an Introduction by Professor 
Water Raveiau, M.A. Post Svo, 7s. 6d, 
*,” Also a Tall Paper Edition on Japanese Vellum, 125 copies only, 


els. net. 
THE BRITISH ARTISTS SERIES. 
NEW VOLUME. 


SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, P.R.A. 


By Lord Ronatp SuTHERLAND Gower, F.S.A. With 2 
Plates and about 90 other Illustrations, post 8vo, 7s. 61. net. 


-*hotegravure 


*,* This volume contains reproductions of a number of pictures which have 
never been photographed before, and are only kuown (if at all) through 
engravings. 

The Following Volumes have also been published in this Series, 7s. 6d. net each. 
SIR E. BURNE-JONES. | THE ENGLISH 
LORD LEIGHTON, | PRE-RAPHAELITE 
SIR J. E. MILLAIS. PAINTERS. 


London; GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 








FROM WIR. MURRAY’S LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


NOW BEADY. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


No. 392. OCTOBER, 1902. 63, 
. NATIONAL SOBRIETY. 
. THE NOVEL OF MISERY. 
. THE GAME-LAWS OF OTHER COUNTRIES. 
. THE ELIZABETHAN LYRIC. 
5. THE EVOLUTION OF HARLEQUIN. 
5. GIORDANO BRUNO IN ENGLAND. 
7. THE EARLY HANOVERIANS, 
3. THE COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY OF JAPAN. 
. WELSH ROMANCE AND FOLKLORE. 
10. THE ROMAN INDEX. 
11. MODERN PESSIMISM. 
12, THE MARQUIS OF SALISBURY. 


SOME XVIIIth CENTURY MEN OF 


LETTERS. Biographical Essays by the Rev. WHITWELL Etwin, sometime 
Editor of the Quarterly Review. With a Memoir. Edited by his Son, 
Warwick ELWIn. 
Vol. IL—MEMOIR OF MR. ELWIN—COWPER—LORD THURLOW. 
Vol. I1.—STERNE — FIELDING —GOLDSMITH — GRAY —BOSWELL~ 
JOHNSON, 
With Portraits and other Illustrations, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 25s. net. 
[Ready immediately. 


PHYSICIAN AND FRIEND. The Auto- 


biography of Dr. Alexander Grant, F.R.C.S., and his Letters from the 
Marquis of Dalhousie, Edited by Gzorce Smitu, C.LE., LL.D., formerly 
India Correspondent of the Times, and Editor of the Friend of India, 
With Portraits and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

(Ready neat week. 


THE BLACK POLICE OF QUEENSLAND. 


Reminiscences of the Early Days of the Colony. By Epwarp B. Kennepy. 
With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. [Just out, 


JOURNEY TO LHASA AND CENTRAL 


TIBET. By Sarat Cuanpra Das, C.1LE., of the Bengal Educational 
Service, Member of the Asiatic Society, Bengal, &. Edited by the Hon. 
W. W. RockuILt. With Maps, Plans, and Llustrations, large crown 8vo, 
10s. 6d, net. [Just out. 





" 
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A NEW WORK BY PAUL DU CHAILLU, 
Author of “The World of the Great Forest,” ‘‘ The Land of the Long Night,” 
“The Viking Age,” &c. 

KING MOMBO. With Illustrations, large 

crown Svo, 7s. 6d. net. 


[Just out. 


HALF-CROWN NOVEL SERIES. 
A NEW WORK. 
THE DREAM AND THE MAN. By Mrs. 
Baritig Rerynotps. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. [Ready next week, 


UNDENOMINATIONALISM. As a Principle 


of Primary Education. By R. C. Mosrrty, D.D., Regius Professor of 
Pastoral Theology in the University of Oxford ; Canon of Christ Church ; 
Chaplain in Ordinary to the King, Author of ‘‘ Ministerial Priesthood,” 
and *‘ Atonement and Personality.”” Demy 8vo, Is. net. [Just out, 





ST. MARGARET’S LECTURES. 


CRITICISM OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


Six Lectures Delivered in St. Margaret's, Westminster, in Lent, 1902. 
By Wm. Sanpay, D.D., LL.D.; F. G. Kenyon, D.Litt., Ph.D.; F.C. 
Burkitt, M.A.; F. H. Cuase, D.D.; J. H. Bernarp, D.D.; and A.C. 
HeabiaM, B.D. Crown Svo, 6s. net. [Just out. 





GREEK GRAMMAR FOR SCHOOLS AND 


COLLEGES. Accidence and Syntax. By Joun Tuompson, M.A., formerly 
Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge ; Senior Classical Master, the High 
School, Dublin. Crown 8vo, 6s. (Just out. 


BOOK OF BRITISH SONG. For Home 


and School. Edited by Cecrt J. Suarp, Principal of the Hampstead 

Conservatoire. With Pianoforte Score and Words, small folio, 7s. 6d. net. 

Also a Small Crown 8vo Edition, with Words and Airs only, 2s. cloth; 
Is. Gd. paper. [Ready next week. 


THE JEWS IN ROUMANIA. 


For Correspondence on this subject between Lord Salis- 
bury and Sir William White, sometime Minister Pleni- 
potentiary to Roumania, see “ Life of Sir William White,”’ 
12s. net, 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W, 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & C0.’S LIST. 


JAMES VI. AND THE GOWRIE MYSTERY. 


By ANDREW LANG. 


With Gowrie’s Coat of Arms in Colour, 2 Photogravure Portraits, 


and other Illustrations, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


“The attractive features of Mr. Lang’s most readable book are his descrip- 
tions of the deeds of the actors in the tragedy, his masterly exposure of the 
fictions told by the apologists of Gowrie, and the cool, good sense of his 


judgments.”—Standard. 





LETTERS OF DOROTHEA, PRINCESS LIEVEN 


During her Residence in London, 1812-1834. 
Edited by LIONEL G. ROBINSON. 
With 2 Photogravure Portraits, 8vo, 14s. net. 





NEW, REVISED, AND CHEAPER EDITION. IN ONE VOLUME. 
THE RIVER WAR: an Historical Account of the 

Reconquest of the Soudan. By Wixston Spencer Cuurcuitt, M.P. 

Edited by Colonel F. Ruoprs, D.S.O. With Photogravure Portrait of 

Viscount Kitchener of Khartoum, and 22 Maps and Plans, 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

** The original text has been reduced hy the omission of some 
personal impressions and opinions, and what remains has been 
thoroughly revised in the light of better information on subsequent 
events. A new chapter has been added describing the ultimate 
destruction of the Khalifa and the end of the war. 


STUDIES IN IRISH HISTORY AND 
BIOGRAPHY. inly of the Eighteenth Century. By C. Litton 
FaLkINeER. 8vo, Gd. net. 

CONTENTS:—THE GRATTAN PARLIAMENT AND ULSTER — THE 
EARL-BISHOP OF DERRY—LORD CLARE—CASTLEREAGH AND 
IRELAND IN 1798—PLUNKET AND ROMAN CATHOLIC EMANCI. 
PATION—SIR BOYLE ROCHE—THOMAS STEELE—THE FRENCH 
INVASION OF IRELAND IN 1798. 

** The volume is a substantial contribution to Irish History, and is, moreover, 
of good literary quality.’’--Scotsman. 

© The volume is interesting throughout, aud written with good temper and 
an evident desire to be impartial.’’—Speaker. 

““Weend as we began, by commending the book for its fairness, its com- 
prehension, its insight, and its good sense—qualities too often lacking in books 
on Ireland.” —Manchester Guardian. 


THE GREAT MOUNTAINS AND FORESTS 
OF SOUTH AMERICA. By Pav. Fovuntary, Author of ‘The Great 
Deserts and Forests of North America.’’ With Portrait and 7 Illustra- 
tions, Svo, 10s. 6d. net. 


DIARY OF A JOURNEY TO ENGLAND 
IN THE YEARS 1761-1762.. By Count Freperick K1eELMANsEGGE. With 
4 Lllustrations, crown 8vo, 5s. net. 





NEW NOVELS. 
THE MANOR FARM. by M. E. Fravxcis (Mrs. 
Francis Blundell), Author of “ Yeoman Fleetwood,” &c. With Frontispiece 
by Craup C. Du Pre Cooper. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


LIFE, THE INTERPRETER. 
By PHYLLIS BOTTOME. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


*.* This is a story of life and work in the East End of London. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


CENTENARY NUMBER. 
The July Number of the ‘‘Edinburgh Review” concluded the 
Hundredth Year of its Publication. 
The October Issue contains an Article dealing with the whole history of the 
Review, together with a selection of Portraits of Editors, &c. 
ON MONDAY NEXT. 
OCTOBER, 1902. Svo, price 6s. 


1. THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
mere MACAULAY, 1890 
MACVEY NAPIER, 1775-184 


No. 402. 





LORD JEFFREY, 1773-1850. 





THOMAS NORTON LONGMAN, 7. 
1770-1d72. | THE RT.HON. SIR G. CORNEWALL 
THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH, 1771-| LEWIS, BART., 1807-1863. 
1845. | HENRY REEVE, C.L., 1815-1895. 
LORD BROUGHAM, 1779-1868. | 


2. THE RACE HEROINESIN EPIC; 7. THE EMPIRE AND THE 


STORY. | COLONIES. 
3. GOVERNMENT AND TRADE. - | 8 THE ENGLISH NOVELIN THE 





4. THE RISE AND INFLUENCE} NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
OF DARWINISM. | 9 M. EMILE FAGUET AND THE 

. THE MILITARY CAREER OF EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
THE FIRST EARL ¢€ ; }100. RNGLAND AND _ RUSSIA 

6. POETRY IN THE NINETEENTH | DURING THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. CENTURY. 


THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


Edited by REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A., Ph.D. 


No. 68. OCTOBER, 1902. Royal Svo. Price 5s. 
1—ARTICLES. 
DR. GUEST AND THE ENGLISH CONQUEST OF SOUTH 


BRITAIN. By W. H. Stevenson. 
THE SOURCES OF THE HISTORY OF ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI. 
A REVIEW OF RECENT RESEARCHES. By Professor Litre. 
GEORGE III. AND HIS FIRST CABINET. By D. A. WiInstTaNLey, 
JOHN EMERICH, LORD ACTON. By the Eviror. 
2—NOTES AND DOCUMENTS. 3.—REVIEWS OF BOOKS, 
4.—NOTICES OF PERIODICAL PULLICATIONS. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 








[October 18, 1902, 
MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS, 
WILLIAM HOGARTH. 


3y AUSTIN DOBSON. 
With an Introduction on Hogarth’s Workmanship by 
Sir WALTER ARMSTRONG. 
With 78 Plates, large imperial 4to, £5 5s. net, 





*,* Also 80 Sets with Duplicate Pilates on India paper, 
net; and 30 Sets with Triplicate Plates on Japanese and 
paper, £21 net, all sold. 


£10 105, 
na on Indig 
[Newt week, 
THROUGH THE HEART of PATAGONIA 
sy HESKETH PRICHARD, Author of ‘ Where Black Rules Whew 
Hagsti.” With 26 Jiuustrations (some ju Colour) from Drawings ni ey 
MILLats, aud a large number of L!lustratieus from Photographs fot 
£1 1s, new. [Neat week, : 


TWO ON THEIR TRAVELS, 
eT Fs — Soap dig be 
refusely Ilhistrated in Colour and Black and White fr Original Skeie 
by the Authoress. 1 vol. 10s. net. ad je 


DOWN THE ORINOCO IN A CANOE 
Ry SIGNOR PEREZ TRIANA, : 
With an Introduction by R. B. CunninGuame GRAHAM, and a Map. 1 vol, 6s 


Travels and Studies of Contemporary Conditions and Problems in 
Russia, Finland, Siberia, the Caucasus, and Central Asia, 
By HENRY NORMAN, M.P. 
With 157 Illustrations and 4 Maps, demy 8vo, 18s. net ; postage, 6d, 
d : ‘ [Second Inpression 
The Times.— He shows himself a delightful travelling companion. he 
communicates to the reader in a pleasant, gossipy style a great deal of useful 
information.” 
JEANNE D’ARC, Maid of Orleans, Deliverer of 
France. Being the Story of her Life, her Achievements, and her Death 
as attested on oath, awl set forth in the original documents, P 
Edited by T, DOUGLAS MURRAY. 
With Dustratious 2nd a Map, 1 vol., 15s. net; postage, 5d, 
The Times.—‘* Mr. Dougias Murray has done his best to show Jeanne in her 
tree colours. Whoever wishes to understand the Maid will tind this book his 
most satisfactory resource.” 


By Dr. KARL FEDERN. 

With an Introdiiction by Professor A. J. BurLer. With Illustrations, 1 vol, 6s 

The Academy.—* It supplies a want in English studies of Daunte, namely « 

synopsis, not only of Daute’s life according to the latest criticism, -but-of his 
whole milieu.” 


MUTUALAID: a FACTOR of EVOLUTION 
By PRINCE KROPOTKIN. 1 vol., 7s. 6d. 

*.* Just as Huxley and Spencer believed that consideration of the natural 
world invariably leads to the sternest individualism, so Kropotkin shows (hat 
there is at least an equal argumeut to be drawn in favour of Socialism, or even 
Commuuism. 


NEXT TO THE GROUND: 


Chronicles of a Countryside. 
By MARTHA McCULLOCH-WILLIAMS., 1 vol., 6s. 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS AND STORIES. 


SIR GILBERT PARKER'S NEW BOOK. 
DONOVAN PASHA, 


and Some People of Egypt. 
By Sir GILBERT PARKER. 
The Daiiy Chronicle.—‘‘ Powerful, vigorous, and iavigorating. The book i 
full of life, and the characters are rich in variety and suggestion.” 


THE SHEEPSTEALERS. 

By VIOLET JACOB. 

The Spertator.—‘* The emergence of a book so fresh, so origina! 
some as * The Sheepstealers’ is peculiarly welcome. We can 

mend M:ss Jacob’s powerful and engrossing romance. Hersty 


lucid, uaturai, unatfected.” 


CAPTAIN MACKLIN. 


By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS. 


THE HOUSEWIVES OF EDENRISE. 


By FLORENCE POPHAM. 


THE CONQUEST OF ROME. 


By MATILDE SERAO, Author of ‘‘ The Land of Cockayne.” 


By JUSTIN HUNTLY McCARTHY. [Second Inipiession. 
Luis story follows closely the lines of the play at the St. James’s Theatres 
Tbe Times.—“ A novel of exceptional distinction; the scenes are fresh and 
vivid; the movement quick and natural.” : 


DUCHESS OF SUTHERLAND. With a Frontispiece by Watte 

The Pall Mail Gazette.— Fresh and original in conception, and full of 

dramatic incident; they are still more remarkable for their freshuess as 
studies of character.” 


European 












{Second Tiny ression, 
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FOR HER SEX. 
Pages from the Diary of a Young Girl. 
Cloth, 2s. 
Mr. Heinemann’s Illustrated Autumn Announcement List postfrets 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.Cr 
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NOW READY. 





VOLUME II., price 10s. 6d. net, 


oF 


THE NEW EDITION OF 


CHAMBERS'’S 
CYCLOPAIDIA 


Of English Literature. 





Edited by DAVID PATRICK, LL.D. 





AHISTORY CRITICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL OF AUTHORS 
IN THE ENGLISH TONGUE FROM THE EARLIEST 
TIMES TILL THE PRESENT DAY, WITH SPECIMENS 
OF THEIR WRITINGS. 


Some of the more prominent articles in Volume II. :— 


The Eighteenth Century. By Austin Dobson. 
Swift. By George Saintsbury. 

Pope. By George Saintsbury. 

Addison. By George Gregory Smith. 

Steele. By Robert Aitken. 

Richardson. By Austin Dobson, 

Scottish Vernacular Revival. By David Patrick. 
Allan Ramsay. By William Wallace. 
Fielding. By Austin Dobson. 

Sterne. By George Saintsbury. 

Goldsmith, By Austin Dobson, 

Blake. By James Douglas, 

Fergusson. By William Wallace. 


Burns. By William Wallace, 





The short essays on the Revolutionary Period and the Age of 
Queen Anne are by Mr. Robert Aitken. CHatTrerton and Crapee 
are two of the numerous articles by the late Mr. Francis Hindes 
Groome, and JaAmrs Boswetu is by the Rev. Thomas Davidson. 
The biographical part of Pors is the original article by Dr. 
Carruthers, revised by Professor Saintsbury, who has rewritten 
the critical portion. The Editor is indebted to Mr. Austin Dobson 
for revising Gay and Prior, to Dr. Robertson Nicoll for revising 
SamveL JoHnson and Jane <AvsTEN, and to Mr. Alexander 
Anderson for revising Tuomas CampBELL and Lapy Naltrne. 
Over a hundred English authors are dealt with in this volume 
who were not named in the old edition; and about as many are 
illustrated by extracts who in the former edition were passed over 


with little more than a mere mention. 





W. & R. CHAMBERS, Ltd., 
47 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON; and EDINBURGH, 











SMITH, ELDER & €0.'S NEW BOOKS 


NEW, THOROUGHLY REVISED, ENLARGED, AND 
COMPLETED EDITION OF A. CONAN DOYLE’S 
“THE GREAT SOER WAR.” 


SEVENTEENTH IMPRESSION, comprising over 63,000 
copies printed. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—With Maps, large post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


THE GREAT BOER WAR. 


By A. CONAN DOYLE. 


*,* This is the first complete and connected account of the whole 
course of the War. It is the only history in one volume, and is 
indispensable to all who wish to acquire an accurate knowledge 
of the subject. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—" For a spi irited, manly, and impartial record of the 








war, treated on broad lines, and with due e mph 1asis given to the more dramatic 
scenes, Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’ s history hoids the: fielu, and, we believe, will 
contiuue to hold it against all comers.” 





NEW VOLUME OF THE COLLECTED EDITION OF 
MR. ROBERT BRIDGES’ POEMS. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF 
ROBERT BRIDGES.—vol. v. 


Contents :—The Christian Captives—The Humours of the Court—Notes. 
Small crown 8vo, 6s. 


Re-issue of the 17-Volume Edition of 
ROBERT BROWNING’S WORKS, 


IN EIGHT POCKET VOLUMES, 


Printed upon India Paper, with a Portrait Frontispiece 
to each Volume. 
Feap. Svo, 2s. 6d. each net, in limp cloth ; or 3s, net, in leather. 


Vol. I.—Pauline; Sordello; Paracelsus ; and Strafford y 
Vol. II.—Pippa Passes ; King Victor and King Charles ; The Return | 
of the Druses ; A Soul’s Tragedy; A Blot in the 'Se utcheon ; 
Colombe’s Birth« day ; and Men and Women. Beady 
Vol. 11I.—Dramatic Romances; Christmas Eve and Easter Day; next 
Dramatic Lyrics; and Luria. month. 
Vol. IV.—In a Bale ony; Dramatis Personae; Balaustion’s Ad- 






venture; Pri ne e Hohenstiel- Schwangau, Saviour of 
Society ; and Fifine at the Fair. 
*,* The remaining volumes will follow in December. 





iMPORTANT NEW NOVELS. 


THE INTRUSIONS 


OF PEGGY. 


By ANTHONY HOPE, 


AUTHOR OF “THE GOD IN THE CAR,” “THE PRISONER OF ZENDA,” 
“TRISTRAM OF BLENT,” &c. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Pecgy is an ay _— and delightful creation, 
one of which her author may well be prow his own way, as a bright 
racoutenr of the social life around him aud us, "Me. Authony "Hope is un- 
approachable.’ 


On OCTOBER 28rx.—Crown §vo, 6s. 


THE FOUR FEATHERS 


By A. E. W. MASON, 
AUTHOR.OF ‘‘ MIRANDA OF THE BALCONY,” “ENSIGN KENIGHTLEY,’ 
“THE COURTSHIP OF MORRICE BUCKLER,” &e. 


~ r 
LOVE OF SISTERS. By Karsanrine 
Trs an. Author of “ The Dear Irish Girl,” “A Daughier of the Fields,” 
he Walss in Beauty,” &¢. Crown &vo, 6s, 
SKETC H.—‘‘ In a story there may be the simplicity which is frankly boring, 
or the simplicity ie i tine note and in stantly appeals to the 
reader Or this latter kind Miss Tynan’s book is an ad:irable example.” 


3 , Man , 
IN KINGS BYWAYS. By SraNLEY J. 
Wermay, Author of “‘ Count Hannibal,” ‘* The Castle Inn,” &c. Cr. 8¥0, 6s. 
FIRST IMPRESSION NEARLY SOLD OUT. 

BRITISH WEEKLY.—“ The thousands who » have learned to look for his 
new novel as one of & pleasures ofthe autum 4son, Wi iLnot bears Agent 
with these short stories eager, pas ate, ali-absorbing interest, they 

tupd ulone among the public ations of the year.” 


THE VULTURES. By H. Seron Menzt- 


man, Author of “ The Sowers,” &e. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
THIRD Se NOW READY. 
QUEEN.—“ As you close ‘ The Vultures you confess that it is one of Henry 
Seton Merriman’s very best, which 15 sayiug a great deal..... A powerful and 
thrilling book.” 












London: SMITH, ELDER and CO.,15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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Special Illustrated Hunting Number 


OF 


THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN 


IS PUBLISHED TO-DAY, OCTOBER 18TH. PRICE SIXPENCE. 





HUNTING SEASON, 1902-3. 


THIS WEEK’S ISSUE 


Contains a Beautifully ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT, with a Complete List of 


FOXHOUNDS, STAGHOUNDS, DRAGHOUNDS, HARRIERS, AND BEAGLES 
in the United Eincdom, together with an Exhaustive Article upon 


HUNT CHANGES AND PROSPECTS 
Specially Compiled for this Paper. 
It also includes Special Articles by well-known Hunting Men upon various Topics in connection with 
the Sport, among them being 
‘HUNTING PAST AND PRESENT,” by ‘“ Borderer,” 


And 


““COLOUR IN HOUNDS,” by Mr. W. Phillpotts Williams (Master of the Hursley), 


The Illustrations of Packs and their Kennels, and the Portraits of New Masters, help to make this Issue 


me of the most attractive Hunting Numbers ever Published. 


REPORTS FROM ALL THE HUNTING DISTRICTS. 


Some of the best Hunting Correspondents in England, Scotland, and Iveland have been added to the staff 


f£ The County Gentleman. 


TO BE OBTAINED FROM ALL NEWSAGENTS AND BOOKSTALLS, OR DIRECT FROM THE OFFICES, 
3 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 





Advertisers who wish to reach the Country House classes should not fail to make use of “The County Gentleman.” 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES ON APPLICATION. 


THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN, 


ORTING GAZETTE, AND AGRICULTURAL Y¥OURNAL. 


ESTABLISHED 1862, 


Published Every Saturday. Price Sixpence. 





EDITORIAL, ADVERTISEMENT, and PUBLISHING OFFICES:— 


3 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


Telephone No. 2,878 Gerrard. Telographie Address: ‘‘ Whipstosks, London.” 
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A SELECTION FROM 


MESSRS. HUTCHINSON & C0.’S NEW BOOKS FOR THE AUTUMN. 


POCOCOOSOO SOS OSE OO SOES OOOO SOOO OOOOOOSS 
EDITED BY A. TREVOR-BATTYE. 


LORD LILFORD ON BIRDS. Being a Collection of Informal and Unpublished 


by the late Lord LILFORD, President of the Britice Ornithologists’ Union, with contributed Papers upon Falconry and Otter Hunti 
bo cet Sports. Incrown 4to, cloth gilt, 16s. net. With numerous Drawings by A. Thorburn, including a Photogravure Plate, nt his 


THE WOBURN LIBRARY OF NATURAL HISTORY. 
Edited by his Grace the DUKE of BEDFORD, K.G. 
Each Volume in crown 4to, handsome cloth giit and gilt top, fully Illustrated with Coloured and other Plates, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE FIRST VOLUME NOW READY. 


WILD FRUITS OF | THE | iotyconige SIDE. ; By F. E. Hulme, F.L.S., F.S.A., Author 
of ‘Familiar Wik owers,’ &c. With 36 fine Coloured Plates by the Author. 


«4 charming book, illustrated with very attrac tive drawings. A very ple pasing and interesting sictininia:*satinialoili 
“A delightful work, the value of which it would be hard to over esti mate.”—Liverpool Courier. 


BY HENRIETTE CORKRAN. 


CELEBRITIES AND I. Being Impressions of a Large Number of Celebrated Men 


and Women whom the Author has Met. In demy vo, cloti: gilt, 16s. net. 


BY SARAH A. TOOLEY. 


ROYAL PALACES AND THEIR MEMORIES. By the Author of ‘A Personal Life 


of Queen Victoria,” “ The Life of Queen Alexanera,” &e. In | large square Svo vol. cloth gilt, profusely Illustrated, lds. net. 
A CHARMING BOOK FOR NATURE LOVERS.—BY OLIVER G. PIKE. 


HILLSIDE, ROCK, AND DALE: Bird Life Pictured with Pen and Camera. By the 


Author of ‘* Woor dland, Field, an d Shore,” &. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. Illustrated with 110 Ph notographs a nd a Color ired Frontispiece. 
A FAMOUS WRITER AND HER WORK. 


MARIE CORELLI: the Writer and the Woman. By T. F. G. Coates and R. S. 


WARREN-BELL. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt top, with Illustrations, 6s, 
A SEVENTH AND CHEAP EDITION OF DEAN HOLE’S VERY SUCCESSFUL WORK. 
THEN AND NOW. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. net, with Portrait. 


A MAGNIFICENT FINE-ART WORK OF EXCEPTIONAL INTEREST.—EDITED AND ARRANGED PY MRS. F. H. WILLIAMSON. 


THE BOOK OF BEAUTY (Era of King Edward Bayt Super-royal, with 50 


Exquisite Full-page and many smaller Photogravure Portraits, including a — ial Picture o sandra, and a Series of the Beauties of the Court, 
ul! reproduced from celet bri ated Paintings, the Letterpress being cox ntributed by men and en in the Lite rary World or in Society. The pook 
will be published by Subscriptions in Two Editions—namely, an EDITLON DE LU “eos 0 & each e& Py numbered and signed, which will be 
fered at Five Guineas net; anda SPECIAL EDITION at Ten Guine: us, limited to 50 Copies, with lz Portraits The £10 10s, Edition is all Sold. There 
ire still a few Copies remaining of the £5 5s. Edition. 









A FINE WORK AT A POPULAR PRICE.—Just Completed in 2 e handsomely bound volumes, 
THE LIVING ANIMALS OF THE WORLD. Written by the most Eminent Authorities. 
With 1,185 beautiful Illustrations from Photographs, and 25 fine ¢ Joloured Plates. The Wo ric throughout is printed on the finest English Art Paper. 
Handsome cloth gilt, and gilt edges, 21s. ; half sreen French morocco gilt and gilt edges, 25s.; half rich red Persian morocco gilt and gilt edg ges, 25s. ; full 


rich red Persian morocco gilt and gilt eds ges, 30s. 
“So good that it is likely to make all other popular natural histories obsolete.’”’—Literary World. 


A GREAT NATIONAL WORK.—BY ARNOLD WRIGHT AND PHILIP SMITH. 


PARLIAMENT, PAST AND PRESENT. With about 700 Illustrations, including a 


Photogravure Plate and 18 Coloured Plates. The entire Work printed on English Art Paper. In 2 vols. demy 4to, handsox he cloth: gilt, and gilt edges, 
lds. net; half green French morocco, gilt edges, 17s. net; half red Persian morocco, gilt edges, 19s. net; full : red Persian mor occo, gilt edges, 243, Also 
complete in 1 vol. 
The Times says:—‘‘ It is difficult to avoid the use of superlatives in writing of this superb work.” ‘‘ The book of the year.” 
THIRD THOUSAND.—SIR HARRY JOHNSTON’S GREAT WORK 


THE UGANDA PROTECTORATE. In 2 large vols. 1,053 pages, _handsomely bound 


It, 42s. net. With 506 Illustrations, 48 Full-page Coloured Plates, and 9 Maps speciaily drawn for the 





NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


PAUL KELVER. Jerome K. Jerome. | A SON OF GAD. J. A. STECART. 
A SPECKLED BIRD. Auausta Evans Witsoy. , THE RACK OF THIS TOUGH WORLD. AGNES GIBERNE, 
THE GOLDEN KINGDOM. Dr. ANDREW BaAurour. | THE MOTOR MANIAC. Mrs. EDWARD KENNARD. 
THE NEW CHRISTIANS. Percy Wuite. | THE HONEYCOMB OF LIFE, VIOLET TWEEDALE. 
THE MYSTERY OF JOHN PEPPERCORN. Tom Gatton. | THE WAY OF A MAN. MorRLeY Roperts. 
THE OTHER MAN. Martin J. Pritcoarp. | SUCH AS HAVE ERRED. ELLA MACMAHON. 
THE PRIEST AND THE PRINCESS. R. L. Dixos.| THE MYSTERY OF THE ROYAL MAIL. B. L. FARJEON. 
YOUR UNCLE LEW. C. R. SHertock.| WITH CLIPPED WINGS. Mary Stuart Boyp. 
RED LION AND BLUE STAR. J. A. BARRY. WHERE THERE’S A WILL. E. EVERETT-GREEN. 
A NEW VOLUME OF GHOSTLY TALES.—BY G. M. ROBINS. A NEW VOLUME OF FAIRY TALES.—BY HELEN BROADHURST, 
THE RELATIONS AND WHAT THEY RELATED. THE DEW BABIES. 
With 52 IHlustrations ty A. D, MeCormics. In cloth gilt, 6s. With 72 Illustrations by H. T. Whitehead. In cloth gilt, 6s, 


A CHRISTMAS STORY.—BY TOM GALLON, 
THE CHARITY GHOST. 
With 28 Original NInstrations by Gerdon Browne. In cloth guit, 6s. 


London: HUT ‘CHINSON & CO., 34, 35, and 36 Paternoster Row. 
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WARD, LOCK AND CO.’S NEW LIST. 


Splendidly Illustrated Catalogue, containing Particuiars of nearly 3,000 Volumes in 
every Department of Literature, sent post-free on application, 





Six Shillings Each. 


MR. E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM'S NEW ROMANCE. 
THE TRAITORS. 6s. 


By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM, 
Author of The Great Awakening,” ‘‘ The Millionaire of Yesterday,” &c. 
The SUNDAY SON says:—‘‘A story in Mr. Oppenheim's most vivac: 
and fascinating etyle.” 
The DAILY MAIL says :—“ An excellent story.” 
The SUNDAYSPECIAL says :—“ A rattling good story.” 
The GLASGUW HERALD says :—“ Very powerful. The book is a strong 
ne. 


ous 


0. 





THE PLAGUE OF THE HEART. 6s. 
By FRANCIS PREVOST, . x 
Author of “ False Dawn,” “Rust of Gold,” “ On the Verge,” &e. 

This now story has all the exqnisite Lesuty of Mr. Prevost’s “ Rust of Gold” 
and “False Dawn,” but it is upon broader apd bolder lines, and should appeal 
scarcely less to the man in the street than to the hterary critic in the study. 
Indeed, it is hard to conceive that there exists a reader, man or woman, whom 
this superbly-told story could not stir. 


THE MAN OF THE HOUR. 6s. 


By Sir WM. MAGNAY, Bart., 
Author of ‘The Red Chancellor,” “‘ The Heiress of a Season,” &c. 
The PALL MALI GAZETTE says :—“ Of sterling merit. The plot of the 
book is as well contrived as in any tale of the kind we have read,” 
The DUNDEE COURIER says :—‘‘Admirably constructed, highly dramatic.” 
The ABFRDEEN FREE PRESS says :—‘‘ Abounds in striking situations, 
and is dominated throughout by strong dramatic power. Highly engrossing.” 


THE BEAUFOY ROMANCES. 6s. 


By HAMILTON DRUMMOND, 
Author of “‘A Man of His Age,” ‘The Seven Houses,” &e. 

The MANCHESTER DISPATCH says:—‘‘ Contains some of Mr. Drumn- 
mond’s best work. No story writer has a more intimate acquaintance with 
mediaeval France than Mr. Drummond, and these strong an stirring tales, 
while in parts they recall his previous works, * The Seven Houses’ and ‘The 
Lord of the Soil,’ have the advantage of a closer texture and a quicker action.” 


THE EMPTY HOTEL. Gs. 
By A. C. GUNTER, 
Author of “Mr. Barnes of New York,” ‘‘ Mr. Potter of Texas,” &c. 
The SCOTSMAN says :—‘“‘ Where could this be surpassed for its breathless 
swing? Even Lew Wallace's description ot the chariot race in ‘Ben Hux’ 
roust take a back seat.” 
The LEEDS MERCURY says :—‘“ A bright story written with true breezi- 


ness and with a vigour and dash which are very exhilarating. 
THE WAYFARERS. 6s. 
By J. C. SNAITH, ee 
Author of “Misiress Dorothy Marvin,” ‘Fierceheart the Soldier,” “ Lady 
arbarity,’’ &c. 

The DAILY TELEGRAPH says:—‘‘A dashing romance, with plenty of 
love-making, fighting, and adventures.” 

The BOOKMAN says:—‘“ This book should have a great success.” 

The WORLD says :—‘‘ Any reader who appreciates a dainty romance set 
forth with graceful humour will enjoy this charming book.” 


THE SHADOW OF THE CZAR. 6s. 
By JOHN CARLING. 

The NEWCASTLE DAILY JOURNAL says :—‘ A wonderful fund of enter- 
tainment. Of stirring incident ‘The Shadow of the Czar’ has no lack. The 
anthor has a pleasant and unaffected style, and makes of this book a romauce 
that transcends in interest ‘ The Prisoner of Zenda.’” 

The OUTLOOX says :—* Carries one along breathlessly.” 


























Five Shillings. 


GUY BOOTHBY’S NEW NOVEL. 
The KIDNAPPED PRESIDENT. 5s. 


The WESTMINSTER GAZETTE says:—‘‘A very lively, thrilling, and 
extertaining tale. Mr. Boothby has not done anvthing better.” 

PUBLIC OPINION says :—‘‘ Brighter, crisper, and more entertaining than 
any of its predecessors from the same pen.” 

The EASTERN MORNING NEWS says :—“‘A wonderful story. It is plot 
aud counter-plot all through, told with all the picturesqueness of Mr. Boothby’s 
pen; full of tine power and splendid character painting.” 





ence. 











. Three Shillings and Sixp 


OUTLAWS. 3s. 6d. 
By A. CLARKE LITTLE. 


eensation in this book, the while itis cramful of incident that makes it impos- 
sible to leave the story before the last page is turned.” 

7.LOYD’S NEWS says:—“ Really very clever. A book that compels the 
reader's attention. 


MYSELF WHEN YOUNG. 3s. Gd. 
By ROWLAND GREY, 
Author of ‘‘ The Power of the Dog,” “ The Unexpected,” &c. 
This delightfully written account of the happenings and impressions of 
childhood days is really one of the daiutiest volumes of the sezson. 








MILITARISM. 12s, 
By GUGLIELMO FERRERO. 
This translation of a Lock that ranks as the standard work on 


ates : “ : the subje, 
of which it treats should prove a useful contribution to the crusada ges 


of peace, 


A BOOK THAT SHOULD LONG REMAIN THE STAND ORK 
ON THE GAMES. AED WOSE 
NEW VOLUME IN THE ISTHMIAN LIBRARY, 
SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED WITH 54 PHOTOGRAPHS AND 
16 DIAGRAMS, ‘ 


RACQUETS, TENNIS, and SQUASH. 5s 
By EUSTACE H. MILES, M.A. 4 
Author of ‘‘ Muscle, Brain, and Diet,” &c. ; 

Amateur Racquet Champion of the World at Singles, and for England at 
Doubles; Amateur Tennis Champion of the World; Holder of the Goll 
Prize; Amateur Squash Tennis Champion of America, 1900, ; 

The main value of the book is its attempt to enable ordinary persons to 
teach themselves, so that, they may get over the apprenticeship and may rah 
to play easily and without the worst faults. The book does not plead 
merely Mr, Miles’ own ideas, for it contains parts of the theory or practice of 
vis other authorities. Among many professionals may le mentioned 
by, Fairs, Fennell, Harradne, Ted Johnson, Kirton, George Lambert 
bv, Bob Moore, Pettitt, Saunders, Smale, Standing, and Alfred Tompkins; 
and amorg amateurs Messrs. W. A. Briscoe, FE. F. Benson, Sir Edward Grey. 
the Hou, Alfred Lytielton, Messrs. H. S. Mahoney, Julian Marshall, and 

G. E. A. Ross; all have contrivuted more or less to the advice offered ‘here, 

though some of the contributions have been made by actions and concrete 

exainples rather than by words and abstract principles. 
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MRS. BEETON’S WORLD-RENOWNED COOKERY BOOKS 


The Best Cookery Book in the World. 

NEARLY THREE-QUARTERS OF A MILLION COPIES SOLD. 
About 1,760 pages, with thousands of Recipes and Instru: tions, hundreds of 
Engravings and Coloured Cookery Plates. { 
MRS. BEETON’S HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT. 7s. 64, 
As a wedding gift, birthday book, or presentation volume at any period of 
the year, Mrs. Beeton’s “ Household Management ” is entitled to the very first 

place. The book will last a lifetime, and save money every day. ; 








450 pages, 2,000 Recipes, Coloured Plates, and 500 Illustrations, 


MRS. BEETON’S ALL ABOUT COOKERY. 2s. 6d. 
The NOTTINGHAM GUARDIAN says:—* A most useful and valuable book.” 





An Entirely New Edition. Revised and brought thoroughly up to date 
Upwards of 1,000 Recipes, over 200 Eugravings, and 5 beautifully 
Coloured Pilates. 
MRS. BEETON’S SHILLING COOKERY. 1s. 
The WESTERN DAILY MERCURY says:—“ Mrs. Beeton has been without 
a rival since 1ts first publication. 1t certainly is the kitchen oracle.” 

FOOD AND COOKERY savrs :—‘ Undoubtedly the most remarkable 
shilling’s worth in cookery books.” 
THE MINERVA LIBRARY. 

NEW SERIES. 

Large crown 8vo, Art Linen, Extra Gilt, fully Hlustrated, 2s. 
When iirst issued, some few years ago, this Library achieved an immediate 
success, and received the warmest commendation from critics of the highest 
standing. In order to keep pace with the requirements of the day, an 
irely New Series is now being issued, well printed, on a larger sized paper, 
and superior in every way as regards production. Volumes hitherto unattain- 
able, except at prohibitive prices, will be included, and the selection of 
Standard Works will be more carefully and judiciously considered than before, 

A more handsome or more worthy library uo one could wish for. 

Most of the Volumes contain Biographical and Critical Introductions, which have 
been contributed by Professor Join W. Judd, F.RS.; G. T. Bettany, 
M.A.,, B.Sc. ; Theodore Watis-Dunton, and others. 

By DAVID LIVINGSTONE, LL.D., D.C.L. 
MISSIONARY TRAVELS AND RESEARCHES IN SOUTH 
AFRICA. 
A famous Work, vow for the first time issued at a popular price. 
By CHARLES DARWIN, M ‘RS 











A., F.B.S. 
A JOURNAL OF RESEARCHES DURING THE VOYAGE OF 
H.M.S. ‘ BEAGLE’ ROUND THE WORLD. 
CORAL REEFS. ORIGIN OF SPECIES. 
By ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, D.D.. Dean of Westminster. 
LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF THOMAS ARNOLD, D.D. 
‘ By ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE, LL.D. 
TRAVELS ON THE AMAZON AND RIO NEGRO. 


By LORD MACAULAY. 
MACAULAY’S ESSAYS, HISTORICAL AND LITERARY. 


MACAULAY’S. BIOGRAPHICAL, CRITICAL, AND MISCEL- 
LANEOUS ESSAYS AND POEMS, including ‘‘ Lays of Ancient Rome.” 
By GEORGE BORROW. 

LAVENGRO. THE ROMANY RYE. THE BIBLE IN SPAIN. 

By RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 

EMERSON’S COMPLETE PROSE WORKS. 

By THOMAS CARLYLE. 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

SARTOR RESARTUS; HEROES AND HERO-WORSHIP; 
and PAST ANJ) PRESENT. 

OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS AND SPEECHES. With 


Elucidations. 

By ROBERT KE. DOUGLAS, 
Keeper of Orientai Books and Manuscripts in the British Museum, Professor 
of Chinese at King’s College. 


SOCIETY IN CHINA. 
By LORD BACON. 


ESSAYS, CIVIL AND MORAL. 
By EDWARD WILLIAM LANE. 
MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE MODERN EGYPTIANS. 
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Square, London, E.C.; and Melbourne. 
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